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Preface 


All ideas have a starting point, a point in time when they were first conceived. In the 
case of this book, the ideas that are presented were conceived at three starting 
points, corresponding to the three authors. 

For one of the authors, the foundations of this book were laid 14 years ago with a 
search for a theme for his Ph.D. dissertation. At that point in time, a paper by 
Andersson and Pearson (1999) brought a shift in the author’s focus from the study 
of organizational misbehaviors to the study of incivility. This, in turn, became not 
only an academic pursuit but also a passion for helping people and making a 
difference, both in theory and in practice. 

The second path began with a desire to make a difference in education and to 
spark and maintain interest, enthusiasm and involvement of students in learning. In 
particular, the author was motivated to focus on constructivist learning environ- 
ments as a means to enhance the competencies needed to cope with the challenges 
of the twenty-first century and beyond. 

The third path was embarked upon while attending a seminar on Emotional 
Intelligence (EI), soon after Goleman (1995) had published his seminal book on the 
subject. Goleman’s presentation of his pioneering work in the field of EI gave a 
name to the intuitive belief that personal, social and emotional skills constitute a 
critical set of skills for success in schools, organizations and life in general. For the 
third author, the study of EI, including its potential to mitigate incivility through 
cultivating positive skills and attitudes, became a passion as well as an academic 
and practical pursuit. 

The many challenges and opportunities in today’s academic world motivated us 
to delve deeper into studying incivility, a type of interpersonal deviant organiza- 
tional behavior within the framework of higher education. We believe that miti- 
gating incivility in academia is a must for educators and students alike in order to 
cope with the future of education, its challenges and opportunities. 

Our point of departure was Vaughan’s (1999) study of deviant behaviors, where 
all aspects of such behaviors in organizations, including learning institutes, were 
referred to as the ‘dark side’ of organizations. In her work, the term ‘dark side’ 
conveyed two prominent characteristics of deviant behaviors, namely, the dark 
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manifestations of human behaviors as well as the intentional disregard of these 
behaviors in organizations. Indeed, most of the behaviors and topics which the 
present book brings to light were ignored, shadowed, or kept in the dark for many 
years and were only brought into the spotlight as a topic of international research in 
the mid-1990s. 

The theoretical boundaries of these dark attitudes and behaviors are wide-ranging. 
Broadly, such behaviors can be divided into two main categories, corresponding to 
two distinct paths. The first theoretical and empirical path deals with sabotage, 
destructiveness and reduced productivity, all of which are aimed to damage the 
organization. The second is centered on interpersonal misconduct in organizations. 
We chose to focus on the second path and to discuss incivility in academia, which 1s 
a manifestation of interpersonal misconduct in organizations of higher education. 

This book is divided into three parts. In the first part, we define academic 
incivility, its manifestations and dimensions, while distinguishing between aca- 
demic incivility and workplace incivility. We then discuss the prevalence of faculty 
incivility (FI) and students’ incivility (SI) in academic settings and focus on the 
dyadic relationships between faculty and students in the broader context of inci- 
vility in academia, with an added focus on faculty incivility. 

The second part introduces the main contributors to academic incivility. Several 
personal and contextual factors, namely social-emotional competencies, and 
learning environments, respectively, are explored by combining up-to-date research 
data, personal stories and interviews with lecturers and students. A deep under- 
standing of the precursors of academic incivility is critical to the examination of 
possible coping strategies within academic settings and elsewhere. 

In the third part, we explore the potential and practical remedies that can mitigate 
incivility in academic settings and, in particular, the enhancement of emotional and 
social competencies and the modification of learning environments. 

Incivility is a negative emotional experience which takes place in learning and 
teaching contexts that are nfe with relationships and emotions. Emotional and 
social personal skills are therefore suggested to play a role in the academic incivility 
experience. As these skills can be intentionally enhanced, the usage and promotion 
of Emotional Intelligence (EI) skills and competencies among students and faculty 
in academic settings is first examined. Developing EI skills is expected to reduce 
perpetrators’ uncivil behaviors and provide targets with a buffer against the impacts 
of incivility. Accordingly, we present here up-to-date practical methods of devel- 
oping EI in the context of higher education. 

Secondly, we demonstrate how the implementation of constructivist learning 
environments, in contrast with traditional learning environments, can foster a civil 
learning climate. We also explore different ways to foster the restructuring of 
learning based on several EU Erasmus+ projects that were successfully imple- 
mented in recent years (Alt & Raichel, 2018). 

Generally, this book is directed towards understanding and preventing destruc- 
tive interpersonal behaviors and, in particular, in academic settings. We believe that 
the ideas and practices that are introduced and described here may be of value to 
practitioners, faculty and students who seek not only to understand the phenomenon 
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of academic incivility but also to deal with and prevent these destructive behaviors 
within educational systems. 

While writing the book, the three of us embarked on a journey through 
wide-ranging theoretical and empirical landscapes, bringing together emotional, 
pedagogical and organizational perspectives. We were able to merge these perspec- 
tives into a single, coherent framework that clarifies the root causes of incivility and 
provides measures for mitigating and coping with incivility in the academic world. 

It is our sincere belief that researchers should attempt to produce changes in real 
life. This is especially true when faced with incivility, as uncivil behaviors severely 
and negatively impact the lives of individuals and organizations. This book was 
written with the intention to make such a change. 


Jordan Valley, Israel Yariv Itzkovich 
Dorit Alt 
Niva Dolev 
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Part I 
The Foundations of Academic Incivility 


Chapter 1 ®) 
An Introduction to the Dark Side ce 
of Organizations 


Abstract In the last two decades, several typologies for mapping organizational 
deviance have been introduced. In this chapter, we discuss the general concept of 
organizational deviance by introducing a possible theoretical dichotomy of work- 
place deviance—deviance toward the organization itself and interpersonal deviance. 
This division is based on Robinson and Bennett’s (1995) model for organizational 
deviance. The model is used throughout this chapter as a conceptual framework 
and provides a better understanding of incivility as a manifestation of interpersonal 
deviance, the focus of this book. 


It was a summer evening, and I took my family out for dinner at one of the fast-food places 
near our home. The place was hectic. You could feel the tension in the air just by looking at 
the dirty plates, the spilled drinks, and the long line of tense men and women, eager to get to 
the front of the line and get out. I stood in line behind a man who had asked for ketchup. The 
young, harassed-looking employee behind the counter asked the man how many packets were 
needed, and the man replied, half-joking, half-patronizing, ‘100’. The employee disappeared 
for a second and came back, holding a big box full of small packets of ketchup. He lifted the 
box and with an abrupt motion, threw its contents over the counter and toward the customer. 
The customer looked shocked. Dozens of small ketchup bags were scattered all over the floor. 
The young employee was summoned to the back of the establishment and immediately after 
we saw him leave the premises. The customer continued to stand there, motionless, for 
several seconds before going back to his seat. 

On March 3", 2013, the Israeli press reported that several teachers in one of the local high 
schools had prepared a list with inappropriate and insulting descriptions of their students. 
The list was meant to serve as a guide for fellow teachers who were about to go on a school 
trip with those students, and its contents were revealed by mistake. One of the female students 
was referred to as a ‘grown-up baby’, another as ‘lazy’, a third as ‘overly interested in boys’, 
and another was labeled ‘a liar’. The teachers were criticized for their behavior and issued 
a public apology. 


Are these two incidents related’? According to Robinson and Bennett (1995), who 
were among the first to introduce a typology for mapping organizational deviance, 
both incidents are illustrations of deviant organizational behaviors. The authors 
defined organizational deviance as “voluntary behavior that violates significant orga- 
nizational norms and, in so doing, threatens the well-being of the organization, its 
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members, or both” (p. 556). By identifying two main types of organizational deviance 
Robinson and Bennett (1995) were able to construct an efficient yet comprehensive 
model of deviance that applies to a wide range of organizations. The first type of 
deviance referred to in their model is deviance towards the organization. This includes 
any deviation from organizational norms that inflicts harm on the organization. The 
following case which was reported in the electronic media in Israel provides an 
example of this type of deviance. 

An online news report dated 6/7/2012! stated that a schoolteacher in one of the 
technical high schools in Israel had stolen 300,000 Israeli shekels from the student 
board account. The teacher used to ask one of the students who had been authorized 
to sign checks for the account to provide him with signed blank checks, which he 
later filled out to the amounts of 1000—20,000 Israeli shekels each. The teacher was 
convicted and sentenced to 20 months in prison. 

Additional to deviance towards organizations, Robinson and Bennett (1995) iden- 
tified a second type of organizational deviance, namely interpersonal deviance, 
centered on interpersonal maltreatment that inflicts harm on other individuals. 

The following case demonstrates this second type of deviance in organizational 
settings: 

A lecturer in one of the colleges in Israel made a racist remark against one of 
the students. The incident started when the student had criticized the lecturer for 
insulting other students in the class. The lecturer objected to the interference and 
told the student that although he (the student) had only recently immigrated to Israel, 
that did not entitle him to any extra privileges. An argument ensued during which 
the lecturer told the student that he would do better to return to his country of origin 
(Ethiopia). The student was reduced to tears and decided to file an official complaint 
against the lecturer. The lecturer was reprimanded for his comments but was not 
dismissed.7 

Beyond deviance towards organizations and interpersonal deviance, Robinson 
and Bennett (1995) further divided each of these two dimensions according to the 
level of intensity (high or low) of the associated behaviors (pp. 565-566). Altogether, 
their model includes four subtypes of deviance. 

The organizational dimension has been divided into two sub-categories: 


e Production deviance—whereby deviant employees engage in non-productive 
behaviors aimed at reducing the quality or quantity of work at their workplace 
(e.g., taking long breaks). 

e Property deviance—targeted at workplace resources (as in the case of pilfering, 
fraud, or sabotage). More generally, all cases in which property is damaged or 
used without permission are included. 


The distinction between property deviance and production deviance is not part 
of the Bennett and Robinson (2000) scale, although the authors did note that these 


| http://www.mako.co.il/news-law/legal/Article-3f19345b42b5831017.htm (in Hebrew). 


**http://www.mako.co.il/news-israel/local-q3_2016/Article-a227e0ddacd2651004.htm (in 
Hebrew). 
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two are two distinct facets of the organizational deviance. Recently, this distinction 
has received further attention and has been successfully operationalized by Itzkovich 
and Heilbrunn (2016), who did manage to show the two facets of the original scale. 
The interpersonal dimension has been similarly divided into two additional sub- 
categories: 


e Political deviance—engagement in social interactions that aim to put others at a 
personal or political disadvantage. 
e Personal aggression—aggressive or hostile behaviors towards others. 


While political deviance and production deviance are at the lower end of the 
intensity scale, personal aggression and property deviance are at its high end. 

Other researches considered a more extensive definition of deviancy. Vardi and 
Weitz (2016) used the term’ misbehavior’ to represent behaviors that were consid- 
ered deviant, according to Bennett and Robinson (2000) but stretched its boundaries 
to include adequate norms beyond the organizational boundaries. They defined orga- 
nizational misbehavior as a subset of such misbehaviors: “any intentional action 
by member/s of organization/s which defies and violates (a) shared organizational 
norms and expectations and/or (b) core societal values, norms and standards of proper 
conduct” (Vardi & Wiener, 1996, p. 151). 

Despite the richness of the above-noted frameworks, the present book employs a 
narrower perspective, centering on the interpersonal facet of organizational deviance. 
This particular aspect has been selected for study because interpersonal relations and 
interpersonal communications are at the core of pedagogical work and are vital to 
understanding faculty behavior. 
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Chapter 2 ®) 
Interpersonal Mistreatment—Definitions =—§_*&v 
of Offensive Behaviors 


Abstract Having introduced the overall concept of deviant behaviors, the present 
chapter introduces the theoretical roots of interpersonal mistreatment and exam- 
ines the relationships between earlier and more recent conceptualizations of this 
phenomenon. A wide range of definitions and constructs that demonstrate different 
aspects of interpersonal mistreatment is introduced, and reciprocities and differ- 
ences between them are highlighted. This discussion eventually leads the reader to 
the central theme of the book—the concept of incivility. 


The roots of interpersonal mistreatment, as a concept, can be traced back to Gould- 
ner’s The Norm of Reciprocity (1960), and to another seminal study, now considered 
its counterpart, Reciprocity for Harm Done (Helm, Bonoma, & Tedeschi, 1972). 
Gouldner (1960), the first to address interpersonal reciprocation, defined a basic uni- 
versal moral standard of reciprocity by suggesting that the norm of reciprocity was 
based on two interrelated demands: “(1) people should help those who have helped 
them, and (2) people should not harm those who have helped them” (p. 171). Twelve 
years later, Helm et al. (1972) introduced a negative norm of reciprocity, stating 
that people tend to negatively retaliate against those who had hurt them. One of the 
authors’ interesting findings was that targets of aggressive interpersonal behaviours 
often perceived frequent aggressors as less attractive and less esteemed yet as more 
active and more potent, than infrequent aggressors. They further noted that partic- 
ipants in the study tended to inflict more harm than they had received when the 
frequency of the original harmful actions against themselves was low, yet when this 
frequency was high, they tended to retaliate with less intensity. These findings sug- 
gest that the frequency of deviant interpersonal behaviors impacts targets’ reactions. 
Indeed, throughout this chapter, we will discuss the role of frequency as part of the 
definitions of interpersonal mistreatment and targets’ reactions to it. We will begin 
by introducing Nora’s (not her real name) account. 


It all started in October 2005, when I was appointed finance and procurement manager by the 
head of my department. Following the appointment, Rachel [not her real name], my direct 
superior, summoned the department secretary and myself to a meeting. She said that my new 
duties did not add up to a full-time position and therefore, she decided to assign some of the 
secretarial duties to me. I pointed out that I had been promoted to my new position (finance 
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and procurement manager) by the head of the department and that if he was changing his 
mind, I would resign. Rachel backed down. She even emphasized that the meeting was her 
idea and that the head of the department had nothing to do with it. 


However, although her first attempt to undermine me was rebuffed, Rachel continued to 
interfere in my work. She complained about me to the head of the department on a regular 
basis. She claimed that I was causing damage and that she had to fix it, that my performance 
was deficient and damaging to the department, that I was absent-minded, that my reports 
were inaccurate, and that I deliberately delayed the department from achieving its goals. 
Although prior to my promotion, I had received a commendation for my work, Rachel’s 
complaints culminated in a reprimand from the head of the department, and my authority 
was significantly reduced. I was cut off from other departments, removed from most mailing 
lists and excluded from professional meetings. I was discredited with everyone I worked 
with. I had no prospects for professional promotion, a raise was out of the question, and a 
request to move to another department was rejected out of hand because I was deemed to be 
a poor worker. 


At the few meetings I did attend, Rachel humiliated me and attacked me verbally, referring 
to the ‘poor quality’ of my work. My attempts to stand up for myself were silenced rudely. 
Every report I wrote was rejected out of hand. In an attempt to placate Rachel, I would 
prepare eight versions of every document, but that didn’t help either. I was still reprimanded 
for submitting ‘inferior’ material, which, according to Rachel, happened ’as a result of a 
brain injury’ that prevented me from understanding what was required of me. She repeated 
this comment in meetings and in front of other people, both staff and guests. 


When my mother became ill in 2008, Rachel used my mother’s condition to humiliate me 
even further and claimed that my work had further deteriorated. “How many children does 
it take to change diapers for someone who is lying in a hospital like a rotting corpse?” 
she would ask, or “Is your boyfriend still with you? What could he possibly be doing with 
someone who is always spending time with her mother?’”’. She made it clear to everyone in 
the organization that I was a flawed employee, and made it clear to me that I would have to 
work twice as hard as anyone else to keep my job. I felt that my position was in peril every 
single day. I made sure to arrive at work at 6am every morning so I could complete all of my 
tasks, even those that weren’t part of my job description. I couldn’t refuse. I felt ‘flawed’. 
To prove myself, I worked overtime. Rachel refused to re1mburse me for the extra hours, 
claiming that I was inefficient in organizing my time. She went even further and barred me 
from ever working overtime and/or getting paid for it. 


I was under a lot of stress — caught between the need to placate Rachel and my mother’s 
deteriorating condition. As a result, I lost a lot of weight. But for Rachel, that was just 
another sign that something was wrong with me, and she continued her bullying campaign 
with statements such as “you’ll do what you’re told when you’re told”. 


In October 2009, Rachel was promoted to head of the department, and the pressure increased. 
I found myself suffering from severe pains, suspected to be appendicitis, and I was hospi- 
talized for treatment. While I was still in the hospital, Rachel, who knew about my hospital- 
ization, sent me a message Saying that the project I had been working on would fail because 
of me and that my absence was unacceptable. The medical tests revealed that the pains I 
suffered were the result of mental stress and that I had to take time off from work. But Rachel 
put so much pressure on me that the very next day, contrary to my doctor’s recommendation, 
I returned to work. I met with Rachel and presented all the steps I had taken to facilitate 
the continuation of the project. She made no comment with regards to the project, didn’t 
apologize for the aggressive comments she had made over the phone and didn’t ask about 
my health. 


Over the following years, Rachel’s behavior kept deteriorating. I was repeatedly assigned 
projects without receiving the necessary training, and whenever the projects failed — I was the 
one being blamed. Several of my projects were reassigned to other teams, without allowing 
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for any overlap training period. The new teams would be told that they were assigned to 
these projects due to my poor mental state. Whenever they failed, I was the scapegoat. 


Rachel’s actions were backed by her manager, who was my indirect supervisor, and my 
appeals to the workers’ union and to HR were dismissed out of hand. I was left to deal with 
humiliations such as “Why does your boyfriend even stay with you?” Finally, I chose to 
forgo my 2005 promotion so that I could get away from Rachel. 


I moved to a new position in the same organization, but Rachel didn’t give up. She incited 
my new superior against me. I was again marked as a problematic employee. Colleagues, 
who had helped me at first, came to realize that they too were marked as problematic. Slowly 
I found myself isolated from my colleagues, who had grown hostile to me and refused to 
collaborate with me on work-related projects. Furthermore, the people in charge of support 
and services were asked to find and relay data concerning any damage that might have been 
caused by my work. Every few weeks I would be summoned to my manager and admonished 
about the inferior quality of my work and the damages I was causing. Whenever I asked for 
details, I was refused, and whenever I talked to the people who had supposedly complained 
about my work, they didn’t seem to know what I was talking about. 


At the beginning of March 2013, I notified the head of the department that I had decided 
to quit. I explained that the situation (my work environment) was continually getting worse 
and that I was emotionally exhausted. The head of my department convinced me to stay. He 
promised to find a solution. At the same time, the workers’ union informed me that a drastic 
organizational change, one which would solve all my problems, was forthcoming. Indeed, 
during March-April of that year, as part of the reorganization process and together with my 
team, I was assigned to a new department. Shortly before this decision was implemented, 
the Dean for Development, who was in charge of my old department, had intervened. She 
claimed that she had not been aware of all the problems in the department and asked for time 
to review the problems. During this time period, Rachel had notified the rest of the employees 
in her department that if the video team (my team) is moved to another department, it would 
be dissolved and that all employees currently in the team would be dismissed. The employees 
protested vehemently against the transfer and it was canceled. Instead, it was decided that 
the video team would work directly under the Dean for Development. However, I was not 
included in this arrangement. 


I was left exposed to the continued vendetta of my previous manager and was subjected to 
hostilities from the other department employees who considered me a traitor. Rachel blocked 
any attempt to transfer me to another department. The HR manager and the workers’ union 
abandoned me. 


Throughout my years in the department, Rachel had treated me as property. She brutally 
inserted herself into my private life and consistently argued that I needed a psychologist, 
that I should be on medication and that I should stop caring for my mother. Over the years, 
she was audacious enough to make offensive remarks about the quality of my work and my 
personal capabilities. Statements about my ‘low intelligence’ and my “inability to understand 
what I was being told’ were routine. I felt that I had to leave before my health deteriorated 
even more. Despite the excellent evaluations I had received from previous employers in 
earlier years, I left without a recommendation and without a single goodbye. 


This testimony may read like a novel, or perhaps like a script from a Hollywood 
movie, but rather than an imaginary plot cooked up in the mind of an overly creative 
dramatist, this is the cruel reality that befell Nora, a young employee in one of the 
higher education institutions in Israel. This chapter reviews the various theoretical 
concepts that define offensive interpersonal behaviors such as those described by 
Nora and points out key features in the study of offensive interpersonal behaviors. 


10 2 Interpersonal Mistreatment—Definitions of Offensive Behaviors 


While the main subject of this book is incivility and primarily academic incivility, 
a secondary theme has been the search for a comprehensive definition that includes 
all offensive interpersonal behaviors in a wide range of work environments, and in 
particular, in academic settings. The second half of this chapter is dedicated to this 
search. Following this discussion, we will turn our sight to academic institutions and 
to faculty incivility, in the next chapter. 

In recent years, the academic field that has been dedicated to the study and map- 
ping of negative interpersonal relationships at the workplace 1s inundated with new 
definitions and new research tools, some of which overlap. In 2009, Aquino and Thau 
identified this problem and called on scholars to integrate all existing definitions of 
offensive interpersonal behaviors under a single term, ‘victimization’, about which 
more will be said later. In 2014, their call received empirical support from Walsh and 
Magley (2014), who found that the measures used to study generalized harassment 
and the measure of inappropriate behaviors are overlapping to some extent, implying 
the need for convergence of the various research tools. 

Nora’s story provides a glimpse into a dark, sad, and offensive work environ- 
ment that exists to a large degree due to organizational and public indifference. It 
is now widely accepted that behaviors of the type encountered by Nora are unfair, 
inappropriate and should not be tolerated by any worker/student/person. Sadly, the 
incidence of offensive interpersonal behaviors in the workplace is high—one in every 
three workers has experienced offensive behaviors at work. Academic institutions 
are not immune to this phenomenon. The following are short descriptions that por- 
tray various expressions of offensive interpersonal behaviors in different types of 
organizations, including, but not limited to, education. ! 


e An art teacher who had been preparing a school display was approached by one 
of the other teachers who asked him to reduce the size of the display. An argument 
ensued, during which the second teacher started to shout at the art teacher and 
tried to damage the display. The argument escalated into physical violence, after 
which the art teacher required medical attention. (D.N., a teacher in one of the 
high schools in Israel) 

e I was on my way to lunch with one of our suppliers when I heard my manager 
calling me from the end of the corridor: “Rebecca (not her real name), you should 
start reading your emails. We were supposed to have a meeting right now”. I was 
mortified. It was embarrassing to be shouted at in public, and especially in front 
of the supplier, who also felt uncomfortable. (H.B., an employee in a multinational 
high-tech company based in Israel) 

e During my years as a student, I supported myself by working as a babysitter. 
Despite warnings from some of my friends, I started working for Jane (not her 
real name). Within a short period, I became afraid of her rude, illogical demands. 
She would ask me to come for a fifteen-minute job even though she knew that for 
me it meant a twenty-minute travel time. She once even told me, over the phone, 
that “I usually have a good eye for people. In your case, I was wrong. You are 


'Testimonies were all gathered from interviews that were conducted in Israel during the years 
2015-2019 as part of a study of incivility, carried out by the authors. 
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irresponsible. My husband accepted a position abroad because you had promised 
to be available whenever I needed you”. Every week, as the day on which I was 
to work for her would approach, I would start to feel sick. I wanted to quit, but I 
was too scared to do so. (T:C., an Israeli college student) 

e It happened during one of the lectures in the Hebrew Language Program. Students 
would regularly take turns reading their essays in front of the class, and the rest 
of the students would provide constructive criticism. As I was reading my essay, 
the lecturer shouted at me that I had not followed the basic instructions she had 
given. I was very offended by the way she voiced her criticism. I have a learning 
disability and maybe I did miss some of the instructions. I felt humiliated and I 
left the classroom feeling tremendously hurt. (R.S., an Israeli college student) 

e During one of the lectures, I asked the lecturer a question. He responded by 
making fun of me in front of the whole class. It felt awful to be mocked by the 
lecturer over a simple question. Instead of explaining the material in a civilized 
manner and pointing out my mistake, he made it a laughing matter, at my expense. 
I stayed silent until the end of the lecture. (S.C., an Israeli college student) 


These incidents were reported by workers and students from several work- 
places and several education institutes, and they demonstrate a range of offensive 
interpersonal behaviors, including uncivil behaviors that are at the center of this 
book.? 

Some of these testimonies describe moderately offensive behaviors, for instance 
the case of the babysitter, the patronizing manager, or the lecturer who had mocked 
his student. Others describe offensive behaviors that escalated into violence, as the 
argument between the two teachers. And then there are descriptions of offensive 
behaviors that were direct and intense to start with, such as the case of the lecturer who 
had shouted at her student in front of the entire class. These behaviors have different 
names—bullying, psychological terror, aggression, incivility and more. Before we 
discuss incivility and in particular academic incivility (with a focus on faculty 
and students’ incivility), it is essential to become acquainted with the different 
definitions of the concept and with the different theories these definitions are rooted 
in. 

Some of the definitions for offensive behaviors are directly related to the aggres- 
sors’ rank in any given organization and to power gaps between aggressors and their 
victims. Such definitions trace back offensive behaviors to a specific class of aggres- 
sors, those who rank higher than their victims on the organizational ladder. While 
seemingly limited, and while cases of mistreatment have been noted among col- 
leagues or even where perpetrators were subordinate to the victims, these definitions 
manage to portray the majority of offensive interpersonal behaviors, as such behav- 
iors are often perpetrated by individuals who rank higher than their victims in the 
organizational hierarchy and often “flow down” the organizational hierarchy. Such 


*In this chapter, the term ‘offensive interpersonal behaviors’ was used to describe a range of offen- 
sive behaviors, both because of the multiplicity of definitions and in order to deliberately avoid a 
preference for any one definition. 
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interpersonal mistreatment behaviors have been defined as: interactional injustice, 
petty tyranny, abusive supervision, toxic leadership, and destructive leadership. 

The first of these definitions, Interactional injustice, encompasses a broader con- 
ceptual framework than all other definitions and focuses on perceptions of justice 
in the workplace. This framework is based on the theory of equity (Adams, 1963), 
which emphasizes distributive justice and the fair allocation of rewards (Lucas et al., 
2018). More recent academic studies added two more elements to the original defini- 
tion: procedural justice and interactional justice. The first, procedural justice (Akbas, 
Ariely & Yuksel, 2019; Outlaw, Colquitt, Baer & Sessions, 2019), refers to the fair- 
ness of all procedures in a given organization (or perceptions of), while the second, 
interactional justice, reflects the degree to which individuals are treated fairly and 
respectfully (1.e., appropriately) by decision-makers (Cropanzano, Ambrose & Bies, 
2015; Skarlicki & Folger, 1997), and therefore is closely aligned with the focus of 
this book. 

The concept of interactional injustice in itself can be seen as comprising two 
main components. The first has to do with procedural justice (Akbas et al., 2019) 
and with the adequacy, respect, and fairness by which procedures and processes 
are implemented in organizations. For example, when an employee receives a work 
termination notice via a text message, then even when termination is justified (1.e., 
even if procedural justice has been satisfied), the implementation process 1s offensive 
and therefore violates interactional justice. The second component is the degree to 
which subordinates are treated with sensitivity, courtesy and respect by their superiors 
in the organization. Managers who shout at their employees or ignore them exhibit 
disrespect towards their subordinates, in violation of interactional justice. 

Petty tyranny is a term used by Ashforth (1997) to describe the abusive use of 
power and authority for oppression, vengeance, and in order to fulfill a personal whim. 
Using statistical factor analysis, Ashforth proposed the following six characteristics 
that define this form of behavior: 


Arbitrariness and self-aggrandizement; 

Degrading, insulting and belittling subordinates; 

Disregard for the wellbeing of subordinates; 

Creating conflicts; 

Suppressing initiative and preventing cooperation, autonomy and independence; 
Punishing, reprimanding, or expressing dissatisfaction with subordinates without 
a logical reason. 


a a 


While interactional injustice is about disrespectful conduct or the inappropriate 
application of procedures in general, Ashforth’s definition addresses a higher level 
of offensive interactions and stipulates a number of particular behaviors as criteria. 

Abusive supervision is concerned with power gaps between perpetrators of mis- 
treatment and their victims (Caesens, Nguyen, & Stinglhamber, 2019). Tepper (2000, 
2007) defined abusive supervision as a set of behaviors (both verbal and non-verbal, 
but not physical) that victims (assumed to be subordinates) perceive to be ongoing 
and view as hostile (Courtright, Gardner, Smith, McCormick, & Colbert, 2016; Tep- 
per, 2000, 2007; Tepper et al., 2009; Tepper, Henle, Lambert, Giacalone, & Duffy, 
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2008). This definition is valuable and unique as it adds to earlier definitions in three 
ways: it explicitly excludes physically abusive behaviors; it emphasizes the contin- 
uous nature of non-physical offensive behaviors, and it ascribes critical importance 
to victims’ perceptions. Moreover, according to Tepper (2000, 2009), the experi- 
ences of victims of aggressive behaviors are more meaningful to the study of such 
behaviors than any other source of information. Namely, according to Tepper (2000, 
2009), if a victim is distressed by a particular behavior and perceives it as hostile, 
then the victim’s perception of the event is the most critical element in its analy- 
sis and the perpetrator’s behavior should be considered offensive even in those rare 
cases where an offender did not mean to offend. This relatively new distinction has 
added significantly to the study of uncivil behaviors in general and in the academic 
world in particular. Although studies that rely on interviewees’ self-reports have 
been criticized recently, and while the theoretical ’umbrella*of common method bias 
(MacKenzie & Podsakoff, 2012) is often cited as a reason to reject certain academic 
reports, Tepper’s (2000, 2009) approach is now widely accepted and victims’ experi- 
ences are regarded as crucial to the study and understanding of offensive interpersonal 
behaviors and of related processes. 

Some additional concepts that concern offensive interpersonal behaviors refer 
specifically to managers and include behaviors that are harmful to organizations in 
addition to ones that are harmful to individual employees. Two main concepts in this 
category are toxic leadership and destructive leadership. 

Toxic leadership is a leadership style that is either unfair or immoral, char- 
acterized by corruption, hypocrisy, manipulation, sabotage, or any other behav- 
iors that are considered unethical, immoral or illegal (Bhandarker & Rai, 2019; 
Kilig & Giinsel, 2019; Schmidt, 2014). Inevitably, this definition includes illegal 
interpersonal behaviors such as physical aggression towards subordinates in the 
workplace. 

Destructive leadership is not limited to the boundaries of interpersonal relation- 
ships but may still include negative interpersonal relationships dictated by those in 
power. Coined by Einarsen et al. (2007). In particular, the concept refers to repeated 
offensive behaviors that harm the legitimate interests of organizations by those in 
positions of authority (leaders or direct managers). Perpetrators may cause harm by 
sabotaging projects, subverting goals, misusing resources, as well as by undermin- 
ing motivation, satisfaction, and welfare of employees. While this definition does 
not stipulate that the offensive behaviors are deliberate, it does refer to behaviors 
that are repetitive, and therefore unlikely to be unintentional (Einarsen, Aasland, & 
Skogstad, 2007). 

The above definitions all assume the existence of a power gap between perpetrators 
and victims and account for the majority of offensive interpersonal behaviors in 
the workplace. However, none can explain the behavior of the two teachers whose 
argument had started as a relatively common interaction between two peers and 
escalated into a physical altercation. 

This telling example of offensive behaviors between equals suggests a phe- 
nomenon more wide-ranging than described in the previous sections of this book. 
Indeed, several theoretical concepts have been put forward in order to account for a 
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variety of offensive interpersonal behaviors that do not involve a power gap between 
perpetrators and victims. 

Harassment, a term coined by Einarsen and Raknes (1997), describes repeated 
attempts to cause pain and frustration to a victim, or else an act that is not necessarily 
repeated but is meant to anger, intimidate, threaten or discomfort a colleague, a 
superior or a subordinate (Claybourn, 2011; Einarsen & Raknes, 1997; Jensen, Patel, 
& Raver, 2014). Unlike the previous definitions, this broader definition assumes that 
any person in an organization, irrespective of his/her position, can initiate offensive 
behaviors. The term also includes sexual harassment (Lim & Cortina, 2005). 

Additional studies have focused on mobbing, defined as offensive behaviors per- 
petrated by a group against an individual (Da Silva & Saldanha, 2019; Leymann, 
1996). Mobbing behaviors have often been noted to be coordinated by a group of 
fewer than four people, whose common goal is to harm a single individual. Leymann 
(1990), who described mobbing as ‘psychological terror’, differentiated between 
mobbing and bullying, suggesting that mobbing behaviors are more sophisticated 
and less intense than bullying. He also distinguished between one-time, or specific, 
conflicts and mobbing; that is, according to Leymann, offensive treatment is consid- 
ered mobbing if it occurs over an extended period of time (about six months) and at 
a high frequency (once a week). Indeed, Leymann ascribed more significance to the 
frequency of the offensive actions than to their substance, noting the large variety 
of such actions and the difficulties in assigning precise definitions to each of them 
(Leymann, 1990, 1996). 

Another term used to describe offensive behaviors at the workplace is emotional 
abuse, defined as repeated and unsolicited actions that breach the accepted standards 
of conduct, are unwelcome by the victims and eventually are likely to harm them 
(Keashly, 2001). The author further stated that the damage to victims was psycho- 
logical by nature, and was often caused by indirect, vague or passive actions, so that 
victims were not always aware of the abuse, even when they did experience nega- 
tive feelings as a result. When analyzing such perceptions, Keashly (2001) did not 
ascribe importance to power gaps between perpetrators and victims and noted that the 
interpretation of certain behaviors as offensive was not dependent on the aggressor’s 
status. Moreover, and similar to Leymann, Keashly (2001) did assign importance 
to the duration of the abusive experience. She noted that the longer victims were 
exposed to abusive behaviors, the more likely they were to interpret the situation 
as offensive. However, unlike Leymann, she suggested that the nature and intensity 
of victims’ experiences do not depend on the objective duration of a single abusive 
event, or on the frequency of such repeated events, but rather on the perceived (..e., 
subjective) duration of the abuse. In line with other definitions of emotional abuse, 
Keashly (2001) did not refer to intent as a necessary condition for emotional abuse 
but did note that victims that are subjected to ongoing abuse tend to ascribe intention 
to the perpetrators. She further suggested that the frequency of abusive events can 
serve as a tool to assess perceived intent because repeated behaviors are likely to be 
perceived by the victim as intentional. 
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This statement is especially significant in view of the fact that even for defini- 
tions that ascribe intent to the aggressor, the associated measures do not account for 
perpetrators’ intent. 

The importance of Keashly’s definition of emotional abuse (Keashly, 2001) 1s the 
considerable weight it assigns to victims’ perspectives when examining offensive 
behaviors. Similarly, the term ‘victimization’, coined by several scholars (Aquino 
& Bommer, 2003; Aquino & Bradfield, 2000; Aquino & Thau, 2009), refers to 
victims’ individual perspectives and perceptions of aggressive behaviors towards 
them (Aquino & Bommer, 2003; Aquino & Bradfield, 2000; Aquino & Thau, 
2009). This definition is grounded in the well-established criminological Victimol- 
ogy Approach, which examines the process by which one becomes a victim, and is 
concerned with factors (both internal and external to the victim) that could increase 
or decrease the probability of becoming a victim (Mufti¢, 2008). In this context, 
the victimology approach itemizes a number of risk factors that are most likely to 
increase the probability of individuals to become victims. 

The first risk factor is the offender’s behavior. Based on the Rational Choice 
Theory, it is argued that offenders weigh their alternatives while trying to maximize 
profit. From this point of view, it is easy to see why aggressors usually choose weaker 
victims. Choosing a weaker victim reduces the chance of getting caught or of the 
victim retaliating. 

The second risk factor concerns the ability of state authorities to enforce the 
relevant laws and/or to promote legislation that would prevent mistreatment. Failure 
to enforce existing laws increases the risk of harm from abusive work relationships. 
There is no doubt that better law enforcement together with the necessary preventive 
legislation, would significantly decrease the percentage of abusive behavior victims 
in the workplace and/or in the education system. However, lacking legislation and 
enforcement, organizations can prevent the rise in work-based offensive behaviors by 
developing their own prevention and treatment strategies. Lacking such strategies, 
organizations become complicit in the victimization of their employees, whether 
intentional or not. While this book examines incivility on a relatively smaller scale 
that involves learning and teaching environments and the emotional skills that can 
support them, and while we view these as fundamental for the remedies which we 
propose for academic incivility, we will discuss the importance of organizational 
policies and culture in the epilogue part of this book. 

The third risk factor has to do with the victims themselves. This observation is 
rooted in the Victim Precipitation Model, which examines victims’ involvement in 
their own victimization. The first academic studies in this field went as far as assigning 
partial or even full responsibility for the abuse to the victims. However, following 
academic and other criticisms, and in light of more recent approaches and studies, 
it is now customary to assign responsibility for abusive behaviors and for the harm 
they inflict to the perpetrators, while victims’ behaviors and other characteristics are 
considered secondary factors that increase or decrease the probability of becoming 
a victim. 

These secondary factors often include the ways victims react to and cope with 
ongoing abusive behaviors. It is suggested that certain reactions might add to the 
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victimization process, whereas others (including the use of emotional and social 
resources, skills, and traits) might reduce the probability of becoming a target. 
The above-listed definitions can broadly be divided into two separate groups: 


1. Definitions that address the boundaries of adverse interpersonal behaviors, such 
as victimology or interactional injustice. 

2. Definitions that focus on the characterization of the aggressors, such as petty 
tyranny or abusive supervision. 


Incivility falls into a third and separate category, as it focuses on specific behaviors 
that comprise the theoretical concept. 

The term workplace incivility was coined 20 years ago by Andersson and Pearson 
(1999). However, it was only at the end of 2004 that workplace incivility in Israel 
was first examined, as part of the doctoral thesis of Itzkovich (2010). In an effort to 
investigate the nature of incivility in the Israeli work market, Itzkovich (2010) carried 
out a preliminary study that included a wide range of Israeli employees and was 
aimed at identifying behaviors that are considered by the employees, inappropriate. 
Interviews, short questionnaires and focus groups were employed as research tools. 
One of the results was a list of statements made by the participants, describing a 
variety of behaviors which they had considered to be inappropriate. Following are 
some of these statements: 


Disparaging remarks; when people think they deserve everything. 

Not saying ‘thank you’, not saying ‘hello’ or ‘good morning’ in the hallway. 
Not consulting employees when making decisions on subjects that directly concern 
them. 


The above statements all represent fragments of uncivil behaviors experienced 
in real life by a wide range of employees in the Israeli workforce. However, when 
presented as a list of disjointed descriptions, they tend to sound abstract and remote, 
while the deeply personal aspects of the experiences are lost. The following testimony 
from Sara (not her real name), a manager of an alternative health clinic in one of 
the health maintenance organizations (HMOs) in Israel, is presented here in order 
to illustrate the degree to which experiences of incivility at the workplace are an 
inseparable part of the victims’ lives. Unlike Nora’s story, presented at the beginning 
of this chapter, Sara’s testimony focuses on incivility and not on a wider spectrum 
of offensive workplace behaviors. 


I remember the first time well. Raya, the CEO, refused to sign an attendance sheet for one 
of my employees. Workplace regulations required that employees fill up attendance sheets, 
sign them and submit them to their superiors. The superior would go over the sheets and 
approve them. But on that particular day, Raya sent me a mail message informing me that she 
would not approve the attendance report and that she was ‘sending me’ to the HR manager. I 
immediately called the CEO’s office and asked the secretary to transfer me to the CEO (Raya). 
The secretary asked me to wait “One minute’, told Raya I was on the line, and then returned 
to me, stammering and embarrassed, and said, “First talk to the HR manager”. I thanked her 
and got off the phone. At that moment I felt upset, ashamed, disappointed, embarrassed and 
hurt. Why was Raya refusing to talk to me? I didn’t have an answer and I felt the bitter taste 
of insult. Several months later, Raya instructed all of the branch managers about the proper 
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procedure for approving summer vacations. She made it clear that all vacations should be 
scheduled ahead of time, that we should not approve vacations that are longer than one week, 
and that employees should not exceed their annual vacation entitlement. She also asked us 
to give priority to mothers of young children. Then suddenly, without warning and in front 
of all the other branch managers, she turned to me and said, “Hey you, ... you are sitting 
on a hornets’ nest... don’t be complacent... you should deal with it quickly”. I was caught 
off guard, surprised by her rude and unexpected comment, embarrassed by an accusation I 
couldn’t defend myself against. I was speechless. 


A few days later, Raya called the general office and I happened to answer the phone. Without 
any preamble she said, “I’m looking for you. I want you to send me all the vacation forms 
immediately’. Then, in a disparaging tone, she added: “How come the vacations of ... (names 
withheld, two of the employees) overlap by one day? What kind of manager are you? And 
why, according to the table (i.e. the datasheet), were some of the workers taking vacations that 
were longer than the one-week limit?” I answered that the table she was referring to hadn’t 
been approved yet, that it had been sent to her as a request, and that it included explanations 
for all irregular requests for longer vacations. Concerning the one-day overlap, I explained 
that it was a mistake and that would be corrected. Raya again asked me to immediately send 
her all the vacation forms for examination. Her demand made me feel like a little girl who 
was being reprimanded. It seemed inappropriate and offensive, but at that stage I couldn’t 
really articulate my thoughts and feelings, although I felt very hurt. 


A few weeks later, we were invited to a meeting about changes in work procedures. At 
some point, the discussion turned to teaching and mentorship processes. Because of my 
past experience as a teacher I chose to participate in the discussion and to offer a teacher’s 
perspective. Raya’s reaction was abrupt. I don’t remember everything she said, but I will 
never forget the expression she used. She turned around, in front of all the other managers, 
looked me in the eye and said, “Oh you... the glorified teacher...” It was an embarrassing, 
violent and aggressive comment. From then on, I made sure to volunteer as few personal 
details, or any other information, as possible in front of my colleagues and I spoke very little. 
The contempt and the sense of stinging insult stayed with me for weeks. From that moment 
on, my self-confidence became shaky, even if I wasn’t aware of it. Similar events became 
routine. 


Several weeks later, Raya came to the clinic for a routine cleanliness check. I asked her if 
she would like something to drink, and she coldly refused. She didn’t even look at me. A 
few seconds later she excused herself to go to the toilet. When she returned, we started the 
cleanliness rounds. She led us straight to the toilets. In the toilet, on a windowsill, there was 
a very small plant. Behind it, there was a speck of dust. “You call this clean? What is this 
filth?” she asked. The examination stopped because it was obvious that we didn’t pass, but 
Raya didn’t stop. She stood there and ranted about our disrespect of her, about the time she 
took to come to us, and about us not making a minimal effort to clean up the place. “It’s 
unparalleled chutzpah” she said. The blame fell on me, the person in charge. She went on 
and on, and I sat there feeling lost, not knowing where I was or how I got there. When she 
finished, she left without saying goodbye. As soon as she left, I burst into uncontrollable 
tears. 


After the ‘cleanliness incident’, I started experiencing chest pains and breathing difficulties. 
I thought I had a cold. I went to the doctor a few days later. The doctor examined me, and 
although she didn’t know anything about the incident, she thought I was having a reaction to 
a trauma I had experienced. The irony is that I didn’t make the connection between the bad 
experience and my physical distress. After this case and others like it, I felt unsure about the 
future of my position. My feelings were soon confirmed. 


Two months later, I was summoned to a meeting with Raya, in which she informed me that 
“T was unfit to be a manager in the HMO”. She used offensive and insulting statements and 
claimed that I had no management skills, that I didn’t know how to behave with people and 
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that I was an unfit manager by the HMO standards. She went on to say that from now on I 
was barred from administrative meetings and the forthcoming managers’ convention. That 
night, as I slept, I heard myself scream for the first time in my life. I woke up scared and 
started to cry. 


A few days later, I was summoned to a hearing. That same evening, I became severely 
stressed, I was having chest pains and I found it too difficult to breathe. I decided to go 
to the doctor the next day. This time I explained that there had been an incident at work 
and that I was having chest pains and breathing difficulties. The examination showed that 
my blood pressure was very high. It went completely downhill from there — dysfunction, 
uncontrollable crying, use of tranquilizers, depression, and an inability to cope with reality. 


This testimony which demonstrates the more noticeable expressions of incivility 
may help us to better understand Andersson and Pearson’s (1999) definition, accord- 
ing to which workplace incivility is rude, inconsiderate behavior in a given social 
setting that can result in a collapse of relationships and can damage the victim’s moti- 
vation to act for the benefit of the organization. In other words, it is damage to the 
victim’s willingness to utilize his or her positive potential within the organizational 
framework (Andersson & Pearson, 1999; Schilpzand, De Pater, & Erez, 2016). 

Furthermore, according to Andersson and Pearson (1999), incivility involves neg- 
ative interactions between two or more partners in a certain organizational setting. 
The interpretations of these interactions are determined by the cultural frameworks 
in which the behaviors occur: “Workplace incivility involves acting with disregard 
for others in the workplace in violation of workplace norms for respect. Workplace 
norms are norms of the community of which one is part of while at work consist- 
ing of basic moral standards and others that have arisen out of the tradition of that 
community” (Andersson & Pearson, 1999, p. 554). 

Therefore, a particular behavior in a certain organizational culture could be con- 
sidered inappropriate, whereas in a different organizational culture the same behavior 
could be considered legitimate. When Itzkovich (2010) examined research tools to 
investigate incivility in Israeli organizational culture, he found that one of the ques- 
tions in one of the measures” was not suitable for the study of incivility in Israeli 
organizations, as opposed to in other countries. In the said question the respondents 
were asked to describe the degree to which someone at their workplace tried to have 
a personal conversation with them at work. In American culture, where the question- 
naire was developed, personal questions are considered a rude invasion of privacy, 
but in Israeli culture personal conversations are acceptable and even desired in some 
cases. When we attempt to examine a global phenomenon through a local lens, it is 
essential to consider such cultural differences. One option is to examine and adjust 
the research tool, as was done in the abovementioned research, where the question 
was deleted because of cultural unsuitability. Another option is to try and build tools 
that are less sensitive to intercultural differences by formulating questions that are 
not culture dependent. 


3 Cortina, L. M., Magley, V. J., Williams, J. H., & Langhout, R. D. (2001). Incivility in the workplace: 
incidence and impact. Journal of Occupational Health Psychology, 6(1), 64. 
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Another important aspect of incivility is its intensity. In contrast to previous defini- 
tions, incivility is a low-intensity deviant behavior. Additionally, incivility typically 
involves an aggressor’s vague intent to harm the victim. Although the victim believes 
that there is intent in the abuser’s actions, the abuser or witnesses to the abuse might 
not attribute any intent to the behavior. In fact, the definition of uncivil interactions 
stipulates that intent is unknown to one of the parties to the interaction (Andersson 
& Pearson, 1999). 

In line with the above characteristics of incivility, the interviews that Itzkovich 
conducted for his doctoral thesis revealed that many respondents were not sure that the 
offender had intended to harm them. However, although the element of vague intent 
distinguishes incivility from other interpersonal misbehaviors, itis problematic. First, 
it is hard to operationalize the element of intent, a challenge that also applies to the 
other offensive behaviors that were described previously as intentional. Accordingly, 
research tools that determine whether a given behavior is uncivil do not examine 
the element of intent. Instead, they examine the frequency of uncivil behaviors. 
When a respondent is asked about this frequency, the intent is not considered. In 
fact, it is never mentioned. The question of intent can be resolved to some extent 
by utilizing the construct of psychological abuse, which states that victims tend to 
attribute intent to their aggressors when abusive events recur repeatedly. Hence, to 
get a better indication of perpetrators’ intent, we must rely on the frequency of the 
various offensive behaviors. 

The question of intent concerns also the legitimacy we grant uncivil behaviors. 
By specifying “vague intent’ as a distinctive characteristic of incivility, the boundary 
between civil and uncivil behaviors becomes blurred, because vague intent is subject 
to interpretation and such interpretations change from one individual to another. If 
we ask a victim whether there was intent and what the intent was, his or her answer 
will be different from that of the perpetrator or from that of witnesses to the offending 
behavior. 

Finally, the perception of the vagueness of intentionality has recently been chal- 
lenged (Itzkovich, 2014). Incivility is a phenomenon with a regular pattern, which 
is usually a top-down pattern in the organizational hierarchy, where managers and 
others in positions of power are the ones who typically behave uncivilly towards their 
subordinates. Bearing in mind this pattern, it is difficult to accept the assumption that 
workplace incivility is unintentional. If the offensive behaviors were random, one 
could expect a similar frequency of incidences in which the aggressor’s status was 
not higher than that of the victim, but this is not the case. The most common instances 
of incivility are when managers and people in positions of authority harm those who 
are weaker or subordinate to them. The perpetrator’s choice of a lower-status victim 
is motivated by a consideration of the victim’s status and their ability to reciprocate, 
which testifies to intent (Itzkovich, 2015). 

In his novel examination of the term, Itzkovich (2015) offered a more generic 
definition of incivility, one that incorporates the main features of other definitions of 
deviant interpersonal behaviours as presented throughout this chapter and addresses 
the above-noted theoretical concerns. 
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Inspired by Vardi and Wiener (1996), he defined incivility as “repeated interper- 
sonal mistreatment that violates institutional (including but not limited to academic 
institutes) and/or social norms of civil conduct” and argued that “behaviour will be 
considered as uncivil when the victim feels that the behaviour threatens (or damages) 
his physical or mental wellbeing”. 

In the next chapter, the concept of academic incivility, the primary focus of this 
book, will be discussed in greater depth and differences and similarities between 
academic incivility and workplace incivility in general, will be highlighted. 
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Chapter 3 ®) 
Academic Incivility ror 


Abstract Although incivility is still primarily viewed as an organizational 
phenomenon, the definition of incivility has been recently extended to include social 
interactions and conflict situations beyond the classic dyadic relationship between 
employees and managers in work organizations. Drawing on Pfeffer’s (1981) work 
concerning the salience of social hierarchies in many institutions, Caza and Cortina 
(2007) and Twale and De Luca (2008) noted that academic institutions and finan- 
cial organizations are both based on hierarchical power structures and suggested 
that they may share some other characteristics. Following this line of thought, inc1- 
vility researchers focused their attention on incivility in academic settings and on 
uncivil behaviours perpetrated by students and/or faculty members in academia. 
Different types of incivility observed in academic settings are defined and presented 
here. In line with the main subject of this book, special attention is paid to incivil- 
ity perpetrated by faculty against students and vice versa (1.e. academic incivility). 
We use the generic term academic incivility throughout this book to describe both 
faculty-to-student incivility and student-to-faculty incivility. 


Although the empirical study of academic incivility has flourished in the last decade, 
to date only a handful of studies have provided theoretical definitions for this phe- 
nomenon. Berger (2000) was the first to define academic incivility very broadly as a 
“speech or action that is disrespectful or rude” (p. 446). This broad perspective of the 
phenomenon was shared by Feldmann (2001), but while Berger’s definition focuses 
on characteristics of incivility, Feldmann chose to emphasize the outcomes of uncivil 
encounters, referring to “any action that interferes with a harmonious and cooperative 
learning atmosphere” (p. 137). Other researchers have embraced a narrower scope, 
in line with Andersson and Pearson’s (1999) organizational incivility definition, and 
addressed only specific instantiations of academic incivilities, such as insults, disre- 
spectful remarks, hostile looks or sneers (Caza & Cortina, 2007). The most prevalent 
definition of the term was introduced by Morrissette (2001) with a focus on students’ 
behaviors. According to Morrissette, classroom incivility is an “intentional behavior 
of students to disrupt and interfere with the teaching and learning process of others” 


(p. 1). 
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Morrissette’s definition provides a framework that allows us to identify the dis- 
similarities between academic incivility and workplace incivility. While ambiguous 
intentionality is a defining feature of workplace incivility, intentionality is an integral 
part of academic incivility, as defined by Morrissette. 

Another distinction between academic and workplace incivility has to do with 
dimensionality. Workplace incivility has been defined as a one-dimensional con- 
struct (Andersson & Pearson, 1999; Reich & Hershcovis, 2015), while academic 
incivility researchers have generally grouped incivility into two categories. The first 
includes serious incivilities which are active manifestations of incivility, such as inap- 
propriate personal comments or verbal attacks against faculty or classmates, while 
the second pertains to more subtle incivilities and to more passive behaviors, such as 
sleeping in class (Frey Knepp, 2012). These two categories were first identified by 
Berger (2000), who referred to them as active and passive incivilities, respectively. 
Feldmann (2001) expanded on this division, suggesting an intensity scale consisting 
of four sub-categories of classroom incivility: annoyances, classroom “terrorism”, 
intimidation, and threats of violence (Burke, Karl, Peluchette, & Evans, 2014). This 
intensity-based typology was recently supported, to some extent, by Alt and Itzkovich 
(2015), who empirically demonstrated the two-dimensional structure (i.e. active and 
passive) of academic incivility by using a dedicated scale which they developed for 
that purpose. Other scales aimed at assessing academic incivility were also found to 
support a multi-dimensional structure of the construct. For example, the Incivility 
in Nursing Education survey (INE), designed to test uncivil behaviors in nurse- 
training programs (Clark, Farnsworth, & Landrum, 2009), includes three sections 
and multiple dimensions. The first section is centered on respondent demographics, 
the second section is centered on quantitative indicators for measuring both faculty 
and students’ incivilities and the last section consist of four open-ended questions 
that are aimed at gathering the viewpoints of respondents with regards to faculty 
and students’ contributions to incivility as well as with regards to suggested reme- 
dies. The student incivility section is designed to assess three distinct dimensions: 
classroom disruptive behaviors; disrespect towards others; and general disinterest 
in class. The faculty incivility section assesses three additional dimensions: general 
uncivil behaviors, such as exerting superiority over others; incivility associated with 
classroom management, such as late arrivals to class; and incivility associated with 
flexibility, such as deviating from a course syllabus. However, these clearly identi- 
fied dimensions of the INE neither reflect nor corroborate the dimensions of intensity 
embedded in the definitions and theoretical structure of academic incivility as defined 
by Berger (2000) or Frey Knepp (2012) and as observed by Alt and Itzkovich (2015). 

Furthermore, while the incivility scale developed by Alt and Itzkovich (2015) was 
designed to measure faculty incivility (FI), the INE tool was designed to focus on 
both parties to uncivil interactions—faculty and students. 

Do student incivility and faculty incivility differ? Are there additional types of aca- 
demic incivility? If so, how are these defined? We will try to answer these questions 
in the following pages. 


Student incivility 2D 


Student incivility 


Burke, Karl, Peluchette, and Evans (2014, p. 161) defined student incivility as dis- 
courteous or disruptive verbal and nonverbal student behaviors that are enacted 
toward others (e.g. instructors, fellow students or administrators). In this chapter 
we will focus on students to faculty incivility although we should recognize that 
student incivility can take additional forms, including uncivil encounters between 
students. Here are some testimonies, gathered from faculty and students at several 
colleges in Israel, that demonstrate student incivility toward faculty (one part of the 
theoretical construct, that together with faculty incivility toward students defines 
academic incivility). 


It is disrespectful (when students arrive late to class). It is disruptive, upsetting and disori- 
enting. I need to wait for students to come in and by the time the first ones find their seats, 
another one comes in, and so forth. If all came in together it would have been okay, but not 
when each of them arrives on their own schedule (S.W, A Faculty member). 


I’m a first-year college student, but I have already witnessed situations in which students 
have interrupted the class. They read unrelated materials, they talk among themselves, they 
walk in and out of the lecture hall in the middle of a lecture, etc. In my view, such behaviors 
are rude and disrespectful. We are not high school students anymore, and the lecturer should 
not have to deal with discipline. Each of us is here by choice. I feel ashamed and embarrassed 
to sit in front of a lecturer when my classmates behave like this. (D.W., a college student) 


Recently I witnessed students eating snacks in the middle of a lecture, as if they were sitting 
in a cafe. In addition, they talked among themselves, and they even talked on the phone. Such 
behaviors are annoying, disruptive and disrespectful. The classroom is not a coffee shop. If 
you are not interested, then by all means don’t come. They (the uncivil students) are taking 
advantage of young and uncharismatic lecturers. It is totally inappropriate. (D.S., A senior 
faculty member) 


These three examples are manifestations of annoyances, the first of Feldmann’s 
(2001) four categories of classroom incivility. Annoyances are more frequent than 
the other three forms of incivility and are positioned at the lower end of the intensity 
continuum (Burke et al., 2014). Other manifestations of student incivility are more 
intense or active (serious) (Frey Knepp, 2012). Examples of such higher intensity 
behaviors can be found in the following testimonies: 


At one of my seminars, I invited one of the students to discuss his progress. I noticed that 
during the meeting he was busy texting. At the end of the meeting he said: ‘I must tell you 
honestly that I didn’t learn anything from this meeting. Maybe my expectations were too 
high, but I didn’t learn a thing’. I was taken by surprise. I tried to explain the material again. 
It was only after another meeting with the same student, when without any logical basis 
he again made the same statement, that I understood that there was nothing I could say to 
change his mind, that perhaps he was stressed out and couldn’t manage his feelings, and that 
his feelings had nothing to do with my explanations of the academic material. (Y.I., a faculty 
member in a small peripheral college) 


In one of my classes, I showed the students a short video clip to illustrate the topic of the 
lesson. It was a humorous clip ... (I find that) such clips can help illustrate the point ’m 
trying to make and help the lessons become more memorable. After I showed the clip, one 
of the students commented, in an aggressive tone: ’My son just saw this clip with his class, 
and he’s in 4" grade...And that’s what you’re showing us?’ I found the comment to be 
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very offensive, even though I am confident about the academic level of my courses and even 
though I stand behind the decision to include the clip in the lecture. (E.D., An external faculty 
member in a small college) 


In light of the increasing frequency and intensity of students’ uncivil behaviors in 
recent years, academic institutions have established codes of conduct or procedures 
to handle student incivility. One example is Utah State University. According to the 
university website, student incivility is a “disruptive classroom behavior that involves 
physical actions, verbal utterance, or other activities which interfere with either the 
faculty member’s ability to conduct the class or the ability of other students to profit 
from the instructional program” (Utah State University, 2002, p. 1).! In order to 
address disruptive student behaviors, the university put in place a two-step procedure. 
First, faculty members are asked to alert students who were found to engage in 
unacceptable behaviors. If the behaviors continue, a notification is submitted to the 
head of the department or to the dean, requesting them to find a solution to the 
problem. In parallel, the student is temporarily expelled from class. 

While reading these testimonies and definitions, readers may wonder if percep- 
tions of classroom behaviors differ between students and faculty or whether some 
students and faculty perceive certain behaviors to be uncivil while others do not. 

Data from various studies indicate that although students and faculty often differ 
in their perceptions and interpretations of social interactions due to generation gaps 
and miscommunication (Clark et al., 2012), both tend to perceive certain behaviors 
to be uncivil. For instance, Clark et al. (2012) shared some testimonies of students 
who viewed sleeping in class, coming late, leaving early, using cellular phones during 
class, being rude and cheating as uncivil. The same behaviors were reported as uncivil 
in an illuminating review of student incivility by Burke et al. (2014). Interestingly, 
Ibrahim and Qalawa (2016) noted that these behaviors were also reported by faculty 
as rude. It is important to note that these two latter studies were researched in different 
cultures. While Clark et al. (2012) collected their data in China, Ibrahim and Qalawa 
researched incivility in Egypt. Moreover, testimonies from Israel, such as those that 
were presented above, similarly indicate that both students and faculty may perceive 
similar behaviors to be uncivil. 

Although to date the majority of studies of incivility in educational settings have 
centered on students, experiences of uncivil behaviors by students have been shown 
to have severe implications for faculty members. Student incivility was found to 
increase stress, decrease job satisfaction and increase withdrawal intentions among 
faculty staff Urwin & Cederblad, 2019). In a seminal work on the impacts of student 
incivility toward faculty, Luparell (2007) reported seven categories of impacts which 
can be broadly classified as either personal or professional: 


'Utah State University (2002). Code of policies and procedures for students’ classroom incivility. 
Retrieved April 1, 2008 from http://www.usu.edu/policies/pdf/Classroom-Incivility.pdf. 
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Physical Toll—such as sleep interruption. 

Injury to Self-Esteem and Confidence—faculty who had experienced incivility 

doubted their own competence. 

3. Emotional Toll and Posttraumatic Stress—targets reported that uncivil behaviors 
triggered “old” emotions they had experienced, sometimes years after the original 
event. 

4. Financial Costs—in some cases, uncivil behaviors by students created a threat- 
ening atmosphere and led to increased personal financial costs, either in order to 
increase personal safety or for recuperation, as in the case of one faculty member 
who would travel in order to recover from the abuse. 

5. Retreat and Withdrawal—incivility experiences led some faculty members to 
withdraw from teaching. 

6. Time Expenditure—faculty reported investing time and effort in discussing the 
uncivil events and deciding on future actions. 

7. Cost to Educational Process—motivation of faculty was damaged and thus the 

quality of education. 


Se 


Taken together all these impacts support the definition of academic incivility as 
behaviors that disrupt the learning process. 


Faculty incivility (FI) 


Incivility perpetrated by faculty is commonly directed toward one of two targets: 
other faculty members (Clark, 2013; Goldberg, Beitz, Wieland, & Levine, 2013) 
and/or students. While both share the same source of perpetration, the former (..e., 
faculty-to-faculty incivility) is considered a sub-category of workplace incivility, as 
both perpetrators and targets are employed at and are part of the same organization. 
Indeed, faculty-to-faculty incivility and workplace incivility are manifested in similar 
behaviors, giving colleagues or subordinates the silent treatment, micromanaging 
others, patronizing others, belittling the work of others, and so forth (Wright & Hill, 
2015). 

Conversely, faculty-to-students incivility is more specific to the world of academia 
and to education institutes. Together with student incivility, faculty-to-students inci- 
vility is part of the adverse interrelations between students and faculty, the focus of 
the book. 


Faculty-to-students incivility 


Incivility perpetrated by faculty members toward their students is an inseparable 
part of academic incivility, and specifically faculty incivility. Thus, it could not and 
should not be overlooked. In fact, as incivility is embedded in power relations, faulty- 
to-students incivility may be the first form of academic incivility to come to mind. 
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As presented earlier, many definitions of incivility in academic settings describe it 
as an act of interference with a harmonious and cooperative learning atmosphere. 
This is true also for incivility perpetrated by faculty, and only the manifestations 
differ. As noted earlier (p. 47), Clark, Farnsworth and Landrum (2009) examined 
faculty-to-students incivility as part of their Incivility in Nursing Education survey 
(INE), which was developed in order to test uncivil behaviors in nursing schools. 
They suggested that it ranges from generally uncivil behaviors, to poor classroom 
management and to flexibility issues. Alt and Itzkovich’s (2015) claimed that despite 
the extensive inventory introduced by Clark et al. (2009), a validated tool to measure 
the more general phenomenon of faculty incivility (as compared with the INE which 
was designed for Nursing education only), had not yet been introduced. Moreover, 
they noted that the INE dimensions neither reflected nor corroborated the active 
(serious) vs. passive (less serious or subtle) theoretical academic incivility structure 
formerly introduced (Berger, 2000; Frey Knepp, 2012). In light of this gap, Alt and 
Itzkovich (2015) developed the Perceived Faculty Incivility Scale (PFIS), a generic 
tool to measure faculty-student incivility in academia. To that end, they gathered data 
from 100 undergraduate third-year social-science students from one major college 
in Israel (20% male students and 80% female students). Participants were asked to 
describe an incivility incident perpetrated by faculty, which they had been involved 
in or had witnessed at college. 

These features of FI (faculty incivility) incidences as perceived by students were 
mapped by the authors, and then analyzed using an inductive approach in order to 
identify meaningful categories (Merton, 1968; Strauss, 1987). 

Four meaningful FI categories emerged from the analysis: 


1. Passive FI towards groups of students—for example, ignoring students’ questions 
during lectures. 

2. Passive FI towards an individual student—these included reports on teachers who 
were unavailable to students or inattentive to their problems. 

3. Active FI towards groups of students—in one such example, the teacher expressed 
anger in response to students who had difficulties following or understanding a 
lecture. 

4. Active FI towards an individual student—such as offensive comments made by 
teachers and addressed at students. 


Of these, only two were supported by statistical analysis: Passive incivility towards 
students (8 items) and Active incivility towards students (13 items) (Table 3.1). 

Faculty incivility does not come without a price tag. It was noted to interfere with 
both short-term and long-term learning. While initial student responses to faculty 
incivility, ranging from avoidance (e.g. keeping a ‘low profile’ during the course) and 
seeking support (e.g. students may talk to other students about an offensive lecturer) 
to protest measures (e.g. sending a formal complaint to management), are all well 
documented (Alt & Itzkovich, 2017; Itzkovich & Alt, 2016), in the long term faculty 
incivility toward students was found to decrease program satisfaction and to hurt 
student retention (Alt & Itzkovich, 2017; Lasiter, Marchiondo, & Marchiondo, 2012). 
According to Altmiller (2012), students who were exposed to uncivil behaviors 
from lecturers experienced stress and felt disrespected, unprotected and helpless. 
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Table 3.1 The PFIS factors, item descriptions and item loadings (Alt and Itzkovich, 2015). 


Item description Factor 
Active FI Factor I 


The teacher, 0.786 
25. Mocks you as a response to your 
misunderstanding of the learning material 


27. Talks to students derogatively during lectures 0.743 
20. Addresses you with offensive personal 0.729 
comments 


24. Yells at you as a response to misunderstanding 0.727 


16. Makes offensive inclusions toward students 0.702 
during lectures 


17. Expresses anger in response to students showing | 0.694 
misunderstandings during a lecture 


18. Is angry at you as a response to your 0.671 
misunderstanding of the learning material 


23. Expresses reluctance to teach 0.652 
15. Ignores your questions 0.643 
19. Answers students rudely during lectures 0.631 
21. Does not deal with the issues you raise 0.626 
11. Addresses you derogatively 0.621 
26. Is late to a personal meeting he/she sets with you | 0.572 


12. Makes demeaning remarks toward students who | 0.572 
express difficulties understanding the learning 
material, during lectures 


14. Uses offensive personal comments concerning 0.547 
your appearance 

22. Regularly ignores your messages (e.g., email 0.516 
messages) 


9. Discriminates students during lectures 0.474 


13. Arrives in extreme lateness to his/her lectures 0.409 
(over 15 min lateness) 


3. Ignores students’ applications during lectures 
7. Ignores students’ questions during lectures 0.321 


2. Uses his/her personal cellular phone during 
lecture (e.g., answers phone calls/messages, reads or 
sends text messages) 


6. Ignores your personal scholastic difficulties 
5. Is not available for you during reception hours 


8. Gives you a negative personal feedback in an 0.430 
offending manner 


Passive FI Factor II 


0.301 


0.700 
0.627 
0.613 


0.596 
0.565 
0.497 


(continued) 
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Table 3.1 (continued) 


Item description Factor 


Active FI Factor I | Passive FI Factor II 


4. Regularly dismisses class long before the end of 0.468 
the lesson 


1. Ignores your personal hardships (such as: illness 0.440 
or personal problems within the family) 


10. Arrives unprepared to his/her lectures 0.371 0.395 


Additionally, Altmiller (2012) showed that students who were targeted by incivility 
avoided interactions with the perpetrators, decreased their help-seeking behaviors 
and disconnected themselves from the learning process. Indeed, other scholars noted 
that faculty incivility decreased the levels of students’ adjustment to college and 
could lead to withdrawal from courses, programs, or even from the college itself 
(Itzkovich & Alt, 2016). 

While the first part of this book provided a theoretical view of academic incivility 
and historical background of the concept and its outcomes, in the second part we shall 
introduce some of the factors that contribute to academic incivility while focusing 
on personal precursors as well as on precursors that are associated with learning 
environments. Although we acknowledge the relevance of other factors to academic 
incivility, we chose to focus our attention on personal and situational factors, ones 
that concern the micro-mezzo levels of the phenomenon. Still, in order to give a 
more comprehensive review of identified precursors to academic incivility, we will 
discuss macro-level precursors in the epilogue of this book. In line with the first part 
of this book, discussions of precursors to academic incivility (second part) as well 
as of potential remedies (third part) will address both faculty-to-students incivility 
and students-to-faculty incivility. 
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Part Il 
Precursors of Academic Incivility 


Chapter 4 Mm) 
Personal Precursors of Academic Check fo 
Incivility 


Abstract This chapter focuses on individual-level precursors of academic incivil- 
ity. Important personal resources, namely emotional and social competencies, are 
described and then linked to underlying personality traits, namely negative and posi- 
tive affect. Once the personal aspects of academic incivility are clarified, the process 
in which individuals become victims or perpetrators of academic incivility will be 
illustrated by means of the psychological contract violation, a concept proposed by 
Rousseau (1995). 


Emotional Intelligence and Social-Emotional Competencies 


While incivility is typically viewed as an organizational problem, at its core it is an 
interpersonal interactional phenomenon that takes place in the framework of social 
interactions. Accordingly, precursors to incivility heavily rely on personal aspects 
of workplace experiences and personal aspects of organizational experiences are 
increasingly acknowledged and studied. These include emotions, abilities, skills, 
competencies, personality traits, personal tendencies, values and resources, and their 
impacts on behaviors, reactions and interactions. 

In line with these considerations, individual attributes and differences play a big 
role in incivility. Not every individual in the same organization, or even in the same 
situation in a given organization, acts and reacts in the same way. While some individ- 
uals respond to a given situation in an uncivil manner, and while some retaliate when 
experiencing incivility, many others do not. Life experiences, perceptions and inter- 
pretations, emotional, attitudinal and behavioral tendencies, and personal attributes 
and resources of both perpetrators and victims, all have an impact on acts and expe- 
riences of incivility, and may trigger different emotions and reactions in different 
individuals. The following stories, from three faculty teaching staff, can serve as 
examples: 


I have 30 years of experience teaching in academia; in fact, I am about to retire. I feel a 
change. I no longer have the energy to teach like I used to. I have also been asked to build 
new courses on topics that I don’t really like. The students, on their part, don’t regard the 
new course material as relevant, and this creates a further disconnect between us. On top of 
that, there is a policy now to reduce the number of small classes in favor of larger classes... 
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So instead of a more intimate dialogue with the students I now have to lecture in front of a 
big class. I don’t like it and Iam not good at it. My classes used to be dynamic, students were 
talking and asking and thinking and arguing. But now the students are not involved. It’s a 
one-sided interaction. And then there are the cellphones, lots of them. It is an ever-growing 
problem. Students look at their phones during class, send messages, play games. It really 
bothers me. I work hard, trying to make the lectures interesting, but there’s no dialogue, they 
are not with me. It is hard to talk when nobody listens. I feel that my hard work goes to 
waste. I am also easily distracted. Every little sound, every disturbance, is an interruption. I 
find it hard to ignore disruptions and to move on. I find it hard to overlook such behaviors, 
they create anger, and the anger prompts reactions. And Iam quick to react. I tell them firmly 
before the beginning of each lesson: Please put your phones in your bags, be sure to turn 
them off... If they don’t, and if I see them using their phones in class, I respond with a cynical 
comment... The worst is when a phone rings, or when someone answers their phone during 
class... [whenever that happens] I stop the lesson, and I stare at the culprit, very intently, until 
they realize they have to leave the classroom. Poor attendance also makes me angry. We are 
not in elementary school; these are college students. They should be taking responsibility. It 
annoys me that they don’t. There are some things that don’t bother me - I don’t mind it when 
they call me by a nickname, or when they ask for an extension to submit their papers. But 
other behaviors make me angry or frustrated - most of the time it’s frustration. (O., a veteran 
professor at a large teachers’ college in Israel) As noted earlier, perceptions of incivility 
differ. This story from another teacher highlights these differences. 

I guess I am lenient, I don’t mind students eating, or talking among themselves, during class. 
It doesn’t mean there’s a problem with the class, in fact, they [the students] study very well. I 
teach a “hard” subject and they are eager to listen and grateful for the help. I can understand 
if they want to eat, they study long hours, they can be hungry, and it’s also okay for me if 
they talk a little, especially as often it is about the lesson. It’s okay if they want to peak at 
their phone. I don’t judge these behaviors as offensive. I want my students to feel at ease, 
so they can learn better, and I don’t feel these behaviors are against me. I still remember my 
time at university so I can sympathize. Of course, there’s a line that shouldn’t be crossed, and 
students should not bother other students, but I usually don’t have discipline problems. ..at 
least not ones that I define as such (T., a Physics lecturer in a large college in Israel) 

I am over-sensitive, and every move, look or facial expression in class affects me. I get angry, 
disappointed, frustrated, often discouraged. I start to over-analyze- they are talking about 
me, they are laughing at me. Clearly, they [the students] may be laughing about something 
else entirely, or they could be talking about the course material, but I find it hard to consider 
these options in real-time. The very need to analyze the interruptions is stressful, it distracts 
me, it angers me, and it creates an urge to react and to get even (B, a lecturer at a School of 
Social Sciences in a small college in Israel) 


When students are asked why they view a certain teacher as kind rather than 
as offensive and uncivil, why some of them overcome unpleasant encounters with 
faculty while others do not, or more generally, how to reduce incivility in higher edu- 
cation, they often focus on the personal aspects of the learning experience. Similarly, 
when referring to students who display disrespectful behaviors, faculty teaching staff 
often revert to the students’ personal attributes. 

Indeed, while it is clear that incivility in the workplace is an organizational prob- 
lem, and is facilitated by built-in power relations as well as by work demands and 
organizational mechanisms, at its core incivility is a personal and emotional experi- 
ence which takes place in a social-relational context. Faced with adverse interpersonal 
interactions, it goes without saying that we must, first and foremost, deal with people, 
both in terms of precursors and remedies. Thus, throughout this chapter, we argue for 
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the relevance and great importance of personal, emotional and social abilities, skills 
and competencies, grouped under the concept of emotional intelligence (EI) and 
sometimes referred to as ‘soft skills’, as potential precursors of academic incivility. 

The basic assumption embedded in the concept of EI is that emotions convey 
information, cannot be separated from thought processes and have a great impact 
upon actions, choices, decisions, relationships and well-being. Emotions arise when 
individuals cognitively perceive a meaningful change in their personal state in com- 
parison with past situations or other individuals (Ben-Zeev, 2001). Negative emotions 
arise when a change is appraised as unpleasant, threatening or unfair (Lazarus, 1991). 
Incivility experiences, experiences that involve offensive acts towards individuals, 
naturally elicit negative emotions (Pearson & Porath, 2005), and those incivility- 
induced negative emotions affect effectiveness, engagement, well-being and sat- 
isfaction (Lim, Ilies, Koopman, Christoforou, & Arvey, 2016). Conversely, nega- 
tive emotions and appraisals often underlie incivility experiences and uncivil acts 
(Naseem, Weng, Ali, & Hammed, 2020). 

As emotional resources, skills and competencies, encompassed in the concept 
of emotional intelligence (EI), affect the ways individuals attend to such negative 
emotions and to challenging emotional situations, it follows that EI plays a part in 
the incivility experience. 

However, while a variety of antecedents, expressions and reactions to incivility 
have been examined (Cortina et al., 2013; Lim & Lee, 2011), the contribution of 
emotional and social skills and competencies to the incivility experience has been 
less explored (Schilpzand et al., 2016). In particular, the role of EI within faculty 
incivility has been scarcely investigated. 

EI has been noted to be closely linked to the ability to identify, use and understand 
emotions in self and others, empathize with others, communicate effectively, control 
impulsive behaviours and reactions, and work well under stress. More specifically, 
it has been linked to higher instances of pro-social behaviors and to lower levels 
and lower frequency of anti-social behaviors such as incivility, bullying and bully 
victimization, in a variety of environments, including in educational settings. 

In the following sections, the foundations of EI: how it 1s conceptualized and 
measured and how and why it has emerged as a prominent scientific concept in 
the last few decades, are presented. Impacts of EI on personal and organizational 
behaviors and outcomes, including in academia, are then investigated, and links to 
incivility, and in particular academic incivility, both from students and faculty, are 
discussed. Specific dimensions of EI, which are most linked to incivilities, such as 
empathy, impulse control and stress tolerance, are discussed in greater detail. 


The Foundations of Emotional Intelligence 


Emotional intelligence (EI) is a relatively recent psychological concept. It concerns 
the interrelationships between emotion and cognition and their manifestations in 
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self and others (Mayer & Salovey, 1997), and proposes a set of interrelated emo- 
tional and social abilities, skills, competencies and facilitators that are derived from 
them (Goleman, 1998; Bar-On, 1997, 2006). Thus, the concept, in all its definitions, 
combines intrapersonal and interpersonal elements that are seen to be intrinsically 
linked. 

The concept of EI has drawn increasing attention in the last few decades, both 
in field research and in theoretical studies. EI is increasingly viewed as a leading 
set of primary skills that account for a variety of individual differences (Van Rooy 
& Visveswaran, 2004), and as a requirement for professional and personal success, 
including in the academic sphere (Drew, 2006; Haskett, 2003; Hwang, 2007). 

The discussion of the relationships between thought and emotion in Western 
culture can be traced back to the early days of Greek philosophy, more than 2000 years 
ago (Mayer, Roberts, & Barsade, 2008), and in more recent times to scientific work 
by Darwin (1872), where the importance of emotional expression to survival and 
adaptation was noted (Bar-On, 2006). 

Within the field of education, the social and emotional aspects of education have 
been recognized as early as 3000 years ago, in Egypt, India and Greece, and the 
more modern view of EI dates back to Dewey (1896), who emphasized the social 
and emotional nature of classrooms, the links between social processes and learning, 
and the need to integrate social and emotional dimensions into teaching and learning 
(Allen & Cohen, 2006). 

However, until the 20th century, cognition and affect were regarded and studied 
mostly as two separate mental processes, and emotions were often viewed as ‘infe- 
rior’ to thought and even as interfering with it (Mayer & Salovey, 1997). Descartes’ 
dictum “I think therefore I am” had been widely adopted, and employers, education 
systems and in particular academic institutions have embraced a cognitive approach 
to teaching, using cognitive measures for accepting and assessing students and for 
evaluating institutional success. For many years students in modern education sys- 
tems were classified and advanced based on their test scores, final grades and SAT 
scores—all cognitive measures. Social and emotional attributes such as dedication 
and diligence, or the abilities to delay gratification or to display empathy and maintain 
positive relationships, although considered desirable, received much less attention 
in education systems, did not count as measures of success and were not cultivated. 

The concept of EI was developed in response to a growing recognition that emo- 
tions and thoughts are more closely related than previously assumed, that emo- 
tions contribute significantly to thought processes and to decision making processes 
(Lazarus, 1991), and that intelligence is a much broader concept than previously 
thought (Sternberg, 1985). These ideas were based on earlier work by Thorndike 
(1920), who suggested the existence of a social type of intelligence, by Wechsler 
(1940), who highlighted the impact of non-cognitive factors on intelligent behaviors 
and added social sub-categories to his intelligence scale, and by Sternberg (1985), 
who included social and emotional aspects of intelligence in his concept of successful 
intelligence. 

These early proposals, not widely accepted at the time, were later incorporated 
into the concept of EI, and social and emotional skills have been integrated as part 
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of the concept. These two aspects of intelligence are also at the base of the incivility 
experience—a negative emotional experience that takes place in a social context. 

Interest in the relationships between emotion and cognition owes largely to 
Gardner’s (1983) who argued for a broader view of intelligence, and suggested 
the concept of multiple intelligences, initially seven. Building on the interpersonal 
and intrapersonal intelligences in Gardner’s framework, Salovey and Mayer (1990), 
pioneers in EI research, concentrated on identifying EI as a distinct form of intel- 
ligence involving emotions. They defined EI as “the ability to perceive accurately, 
appraise and express emotions, the ability to access and/or generate feelings when 
they facilitate thought, the ability to understand emotions and emotional knowledge, 
and the ability to regulate emotions to promote emotional and intellectual growth” 
(Mayer & Salovey, 1997, p. 10). 

Salovey and Mayer further suggested a hierarchal four-branch model of EI, includ- 
ing four areas of ability: perception, integration, understanding and management of 
emotions in self and others (Mayer, Caruso, & Salovey, 2000), corresponding to 
the ability to identify and express emotions, to assimilate emotions in thoughts, to 
understand emotions and emotional knowledge in self and others, and to regulate 
both positive and negative self- and others’ emotions. 

To measure EI as defined in the Salovey and Mayer model, the Mayer-Salovey- 
Caruso Emotional Intelligence Test (MSCEIT), a tool that assesses EI through a 
series of tasks similar to cognitive intelligence measures, using expert, target and 
consensus ratings, was developed (Mayer et al., 2000). 

Interest in the concept of EI, both in the general public and in the academic com- 
munity, further increased following the release of Goleman’s (1995) book Emotional 
Intelligence, which summarized theories and research in the field at the time. The 
book stimulated the concept’s further development, although some of Goleman’s 
claims were questioned by critics for not being backed by sufficient evidence (it 
should be noted that those claims, in their modified version, were later abundantly 
supported by research). Goleman dedicated a large part of his book to the importance 
of EI for youth, students and education systems. He argued that EI could be a remedy 
for many of society’s illnesses and misbehaviors, including bullying, and highlighted 
the contribution of E to pro-social and regulated behaviors. He further argued for the 
role education systems should play in developing social-emotional skills in today’s 
students. 

Drawing on Salovey and Mayer’s (1990) framework, Goleman (1998) went on 
to develop a broad model that described EI as a wide array of competencies that 
enhance occupational performance, with a focus on corporate audiences and orga- 
nizational leadership (Goleman, Boyatzis, & McKee, 2002). The model includes 
twenty competencies, ranging from self-regulation and empathy (self-management 
and social awareness skills) to competencies that more specifically are targeted by 
organizations, such as service orientation. These were all divided into four ‘clusters’: 
self-awareness, self-management, social awareness, and relationship management 
(Goleman, 2001). In order to measure EI as defined by Goleman’s model, the Emo- 
tional Competence Inventory (ECI), a multi-rater assessment tool that captures self 
and others’ (superiors, colleagues and direct reporters) perceptions of individuals, 
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was constructed (Goleman, 1998). In his later work, Goleman (2006) focused on 
the social aspect of EI, even more closely related to incivility, highlighting the role 
it played in interpersonal interactions and in prosocial behaviors. His model was 
also adapted to education systems by the Collaborative for Academic, Social and 
Emotional Learning (CASEL) (Elias, Hunter, & Cress, 2001) which Goleman was 
involved in establishing. 

Goleman’s model marked the emergence of more inclusive competency models 
of EI (sometimes referred to as ‘mixed models’). Such models define EI not only as 
a form of intelligence but rather as a set of social and emotional competencies that 
are manifested in real-life behaviors in the workplace and outside of it. 

Bar-On (1997, 2006), who offered another inclusive and widely used EI model, 
defined EI as “a cross-section of interrelated emotional and social competencies, 
skills and facilitators that determine how effectively we understand and express our- 
selves, understand others and relate to them, and cope with daily demands” (Bar-On, 
2006, p. 3). His model of EI includes five major composite scales, each comprised 
of several closely related skills: Intrapersonal skills (including self-awareness, 
self-regard, assertiveness, independence and self-actualization); Interpersonal skills 
(empathy, social responsibility and interpersonal relations); Adaptability (reality 
testing, flexibility and problem solving); Stress management (stress tolerance and 
impulse control); and General Mood (optimism and happiness) (Bar-On, 1997). The 
model was suggested to be especially suitable for educational contexts (Drew, 2006). 

The Bar-On EQ-i, and its slightly modified successor, the EQ-i-2.0, are self- 
report tools designed to measure the skills included in the model. The EQ-i has been 
used in studies in educational settings (Dolev & Leshem, 2016, 2017a, b) and more 
specifically in institutes of higher education (Drew, 2006; Haskett, 2003). 


Emotional Intelligence and Professional and Personal 
Outcomes 


In 1995, emotional intelligence was voted Word of the Year by the American Lan- 
guage Association. Many wondered whether the concept was a fad, soon to be 
replaced by another. However, EI has since become an area of rigorous research 
and active practice, largely because a growing body of research has linked it to a 
variety of real-life outcomes. 

Several studies highlighted the contribution of EI to a wide variety of aspects of 
personal life, such as physical and mental health, positive affect and personal well- 
being (Extremera, Ruiz-Aranda, Pineda-Galan, & Salguero, 2011), self- actualization 
(Bar-On, 2006; Stein & Book, 2000) and life satisfaction (Extremera & Rey, 2016), 
as well as to low perfectionistic concerns (Smith, Saklofske, & Yan, 2015). Other 
studies linked EI to the quality of interpersonal relationships (Brackett, Mayer, & 
Warner, 2004; Deep & Mathur, 2017; Ruvalcaba-Romero et al., 2017). 


Emotional Intelligence and Social-Emotional Competencies 4] 


However, the majority of studies on EI and life outcomes have been conducted in 
occupational settings (Abraham, 2005; Bar-On, 2006; Naseem, 2017). McClelland 
(1973) was one of the first to discuss the limited sufficiency of cognitive and tech- 
nical measures in predicting workplace performance and behaviors. He advocated 
the need to search for a wider range of skills, including interpersonal skills, which 
affect occupational behaviors, decision-making processes and work outcomes. Such 
studies have highlighted the importance of emotions and of EI skills to outstand- 
ing performance in many occupations and professions and at different levels within 
organizations (Ahmad et al., 2017; Bar-On, 2006; Levitats & Vigoda-Gadot, 2017; 
Parker et al., 2009), including in higher education settings (Parrish, 2015; Rodrigues, 
Jorge, Pires, & Anténio, 2019). 

More specifically, studies have linked EI to effectiveness, productivity and individ- 
ual success at the workplace (Boyatzis, Rochford, & Cavanagh, 2017; Fariselli et al., 
2008; Jennings & Palmer, 2007; Rode et al., 2017), positive attitude at work (Miao, 
Humphrey, & Qian, 2017), higher occupational satisfaction (Abraham, 2005; Chiva 
& Alegre, 2008; Kafetsios, 2007), enhanced ability to cope in dynamic and com- 
plex work environments (Goleman, Boyatzis, & McKee, 2002; Orme and Germond, 
2002) and to adjust to new work environments (Cherniss and Goleman, 2001), and to 
higher levels of organizational commitment (Carmeli, Yitzhak-Halevy, & Weisberg, 
2009). 

These findings were attributed to the links between EI and both positive affect 
and negative affect, the latter considered to be key facets of workplace experience 
and thus predictors of organizational behaviors, achievements and their derivatives 
(Kafetsios & Loumakou, 2007; Rezvani et al., 2016). Emotions provide individuals 
with invaluable information about themselves and those around them, inform and 
moderate their various interactions with their environments, affect cognitive and 
motivational processes and may thus guide actions and lead to different personal 
and professional outcomes. In particular, in today’s Western societies, work is often 
a key determinant of the level of income, social status, self-esteem and well-being, 
and therefore of both positive and negative emotions (Zeidner, Matthews, & Roberts, 
2012). The above-noted wide-ranging impacts of EI point to the potential contribution 
of EI to workplace outcomes and well-being and are particularly relevant for higher 
education faculty, who to a large part derive their sense of identity from research 
achievements and academic advancement.. 

EI may contribute to work effectiveness by enabling employees and leaders (as 
well as others) to regulate emotions (Brackett et al., 2011), sustain motivation (Gole- 
man, 1998), cope effectively with stress (Ju et al., 2015; Lopes et al., 2006), act 
flexibly in dynamic and complex workplaces (Cherniss, 2001; Goleman, Boyatzis, 
& McKee, 2002; Orme & Germond, 2002) and solve problems effectively (Abra- 
ham, 2005), including interpersonal problems in emotional situations (Perry & Ball, 
2007). 

This is especially significant in light of recent and growing research on the 
social aspects of work, with findings indicating that human interactions at work are 
a key source for emotions (Zeidner et al., 2012). El was noted to be particularly 
crucial for leadership positions (Goleman, 2006), a category that includes educators 
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(Katzenmeyer & Moller, 2001), and for positions in which high levels of interper- 
sonal contact are required, such as education, including higher education (Goleman, 
2006). El has been further linked to transformational leadership (Goleman, Boyatzis, 
& McKee, 2002), which can be related to constructivist classrooms and to class 
management practices that will be discussed in the following chapter. 

Furthermore, it is suggested that socially and emotionally intelligent learning 
environments which are typified by and rely on positive and respectful interactions 
that go beyond the emotional intelligence of individual members (referred to as 
group and/or organizational emotional intelligence, Stein, 2009) signify a broader 
form of EI and promote group, or organizational, norms and practices which involve 
peer responsibility and peer sensitivity (Stein, 2009). Such norms cultivate construc- 
tive conflict-resolution routines (Druskat & Wolff, 2001), and thus may reduce the 
likelihood of incivility in academia and elsewhere. 


Emotional Intelligence and Higher Education 


Studies linking EI to effectiveness in organizations can be applied to higher education 
settings, as the two settings share many organizational characteristics. 

However, the unique nature of education systems has prompted more dedicated 
studies (Perry & Ball, 2008) where more direct links between EI and education in 
general, and more specific links between EI, higher education, students and fac- 
ulty, have been established. In particular, the role of EI in educational settings and 
its contribution to students’ and faculty’s overall performance, success, pro-social 
behaviors and well-being, suggests possible links to civility (or incivility) in higher 
education settings. 


Emotional Intelligence and Higher Education Students 


In the past few decades students in institutes of higher education have been facing 
increasing challenges. Upon entering the organizational world, today’s students are 
expected to display a wider set of skills than before (Ananiadou & Claro, 2009). 
The organizational world has undergone significant changes (Kaeser, 2018), owing, 
to a large extent, to globalization, the advent of new technologies, growing compe- 
tition, higher demands, the entry of a new generation of professional staff into the 
workforce, changes in professional requirements for a variety of positions, limited 
resources and a shift toward a new paradigm whereby employees and customers see 
themselves as active partners in decision-making processes. Coping and succeeding 
in this changing world requires, perhaps more than ever, a new and wider set of skills, 
including social emotional skills. These include self-awareness and awareness of oth- 
ers, communication skills, empathy, the ability to regulate emotions and to endure 
stress, as well as the ability to be flexible and to maintain optimism (Tadmor et al., 
2016, 2017). 
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Recent evidence suggests that the importance of EI to a wide range of students’ 
outcomes has been widely accepted in both pre-academic and academic settings. 
In pre-academic settings, EI was noted to contribute to learning and to academic 
achievements (Elias et al., 1997; Greenberg et al., 2003); to adaptation and attachment 
to school; to enhanced well-being (Blankson et al., 2017; Palomera & Brackett, 2006; 
Ulutas & Omeroglu, 2007) and to an increase in quality social interactions (Brackett 
& Katulak, 2006; Cohen & Sandy, 2007). Studies of higher education students have 
similarly shown that EI contributes to learning and to higher academic achievements 
(Holt, 2007; Marzuki et al., 2012; Walsh-Portillo, 2011), to higher graduation rates 
and lower academic procrastination (Hen & Goroshit, 2014), to the ability to cope 
with stress (Bryant & Malone, 2015) and to improved intercultural communication 
(Fall et al., 2013). 

While studies that directly examine the links between EI and incivility in academic 
settings are rear, higher levels of EI have been linked to an increase in pro-social 
behaviors and to lower involvement in disruptive, addictive and violent behaviors 
in schools (Curtis & Norgate, 2007; Elias et al., 1997; Freedman & Jensen, 2008; 
Mavroveli & Sanchez-Ruiz, 2011). Conversely, low EI was linked to a variety of 
adverse outcomes, such as bullying or being the target of bullying (Vogel, 2006). 

In their response to the above findings, Day et al. (2007, p. 20) warned that a focus 
on academic outcomes, which is common in higher education, “leaves unmeasured 
(other) essential features, such as social, affective and behavioral aspects” which 
have been known to affect learning, and highlighted the need to identify and develop 
a wider range of skills in students and teachers (Day et al., 2007). Haskett (2003) 
noted the importance of these measures for higher education faculty. 

Despite the strong relevance of EI to higher education faculty, the links between 
EI and the performance of teachers and lecturers have mostly been explored among 
school teachers. 

Accordingly, the following section presents a more general discussion of the role 
of EI in teachers’ effectiveness and performance and then explores the implications 
for higher education faculty. 


Emotional Intelligence, Teachers and Higher Education 
Faculty 


The links between EI and teachers’ effectiveness derive, to a large extent, from the 
role of emotions in teaching and in other activities that engage teachers in their place 
of work. As early as 1997, teaching has been noted to be one of the top professions 
requiring high levels of EI (Yate, 1997). Teaching has been identified as a highly 
social and emotional profession (Hargreaves, 1998, 2001; Sutton & Wheatley, 2003) 
in which emotional intra-personal, interpersonal and inter-group aspects of school 
life interact in complex ways (Harris, 2007). 
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Emotions (both positive and negative) manifest themselves more frequently and at 
higher intensity among teachers than in other professions (Back, 2008). In particular, 
teachers experience a wide range of positive and negative emotions as they teach or 
interact with students (Brackett & Katulak, 2006). Such emotions were noted to affect 
teachers’ well-being, their personal and professional self-esteem (Nias, 1996), their 
job satisfaction and sense of self-efficacy (Pianta, 2006) and their attitude towards 
their tasks (Day et al., 2007). Teachers’ emotions also impact teaching and learn- 
ing processes (Hargreaves, 2001) and social relationships with students (Palomera, 
Fernandez-Berrocal, & Brackett, 2008). These, in turn, affect students’ feelings, 
self-efficacy and achievements (Hargreaves, 1998). 

Furthermore, teachers have to cope with and to attend to a wide range of emotions 
in their students, and these emotions are tied to a variety of experiences (Brackett 
et al., 2009; Cefai & Cooper, 2009). Beyond such individual challenges, schools are 
increasingly geared towards educating the whole child, recognizing the role emotions 
play in the school environment and cultivating social and emotional skills. 

In light of these challenges, Day et al. (2007) argued for teachers to be able to 
manage successfully cognitive and emotional challenges of working in different, 
sometimes difficult, environments, and pointed to EI as a means for achieving these 
goals. Indeed, while cognitive abilities, academic knowledge, didactic knowledge 
and class management skills appear among the top attributes of effective teachers 
(Darling-Hammond et al., 2009), other skills such as empathy and care, communica- 
tion and the ability to establish positive relations, motivation and the ability to moti- 
vate others are increasingly being acknowledged as equally important (Anderson, 
2004; Stronge, 2007). 

Several scholars have indeed declared EI to be an important ingredient of effec- 
tive teaching (Brackett et al., 2007; McCown, Jensen, & Freedman 2007; Sutton & 
Wheatley, 2003). Stein and Book (2000), for example, found that teachers who were 
designated as ‘most effective’, had higher EI skills than their colleagues, and received 
their highest EQ-i scores for optimism or for self-actualization (for elementary school 
teachers and secondary school teachers, respectively). Perry and Ball (2007), in turn, 
noted that emotionally intelligent teachers were able to more accurately identify 
emotional self-flaws and to use a reflective approach in order to resolve negatively 
charged situations in the classroom. 

In line with these findings, education systems often assume the existence of EI 
skills in teachers, even if only implicitly, and expect them to demonstrate these 
skills (Gendron, 2008). Students, on their part, tend to describe the teachers they 
value in terms of their social-emotional skills, such as interpersonal relations and 
communication skills, and in terms of their unique personalities, rather than in terms 
of academic knowledge and academic performance. 

Teachers themselves see EI as an important, even crucial, part of their work, 
highlight its impact on their students and commend it for enabling them to create 
safe, caring and violent-free learning environments (Cefai & Cooper, 2009). Indeed, 
in interviews with secondary school teachers, as part of a qualitative study that was 
conducted among Israeli teachers who had undergone EI training (Dolev & Leshem, 
2017a), teachers noted that EI skills were “the most important thing, [they are] 
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crucial to our work” and that these skills underpinned their effectiveness, professional 
success and successful relationships with students. Analysis of data from the same 
study (using the Bar-On framework) pointed to specific EI skills, such as emotional 
self-awareness, empathy, impulse-control, self-regard, stress-tolerance, assertiveness 
and optimism, to the ways they were demonstrated and to their impact upon the 
teachers’ work. 

While research into the role of EI among higher education faculty is still in its 
infancy, it is believed that high EI is important for faculty at academic institutions 
and supports better interactions with students (El Badawy and Magdy, 2015). Indeed, 
the scant available data on EI in institutes of higher education demonstrate that EI 
is highly relevant for higher education faculty and constitutes an important require- 
ment in higher education settings (Drew, 2006; Gelaidan, Al-Swidi, & Mabkhot, 
2018; Hwang, 2007; Parrish, 2015). In one of the more extensive available stud- 
ies among higher education faculty, Haskett (2003) compared 86 Teaching Award 
recipients with 200 randomly selected non-winners, she found EI, and in particu- 
lar the general mood EQ-i scale, to be strongly correlated with effective teaching. 
Furthermore, Haskett (2003) noted links between intra-personal competencies and 
the ability to communicate high expectations; between adaptability and the ability to 
provide prompt feedback and to emphasize time-on-task; and between interpersonal 
competencies and the ability to respect diverse talents and diverse ways of learning, 
to encourage active learning and to promote student-faculty interactions. 

Drew (2006) compared the EQ-1 scores of 40 teaching degree students with STP 
evaluations of their teaching skills, as assigned by their tutors (the STP, Student- 
Teacher Performance tool, is used to evaluate desirable professional behaviors). 
Scores for general EI, Intra-Personal, Interpersonal and General Mood scales were 
all significantly and positively correlated with the total STP and with STP scores 
for various measures of effective teaching, such as Pedagogical Studies, Personal 
Disposition and Integrity. 

Similarly, in a study conducted among faculty members at the Institute of Tech- 
nology in Taiwan (n = 225), Hwang (2007) found teaching effectiveness to be posi- 
tively associated with overall EI, as well as with a number of specific competencies, 
including empathy, self-esteem and leadership. 

More recently, Lillis (2011) found EI to underlie positive student-teacher interac- 
tions and to be predictive of student retention, while O’ Meara, Knudsen, and Jones 
(2013) found emotional competencies to underlie the relationships between teaching 
faculty and doctoral students. Furthermore, Vandervoort (2006) noted that faculty 
that rated high in emotional intelligence were more likely to adopt a teaching style 
that was humanitarian (as opposed to a more controlling or dictatorial), to nurture 
the development of students’ self-esteem and to encourage students to take a more 
active approach for learning. 

Finally, in case-study research conducted by Parrish (2015), EI was recognized 
as a highly relevant and important requirement for academic leadership in higher 
education, with an emphasis on traits related to empathy, as well as on the ability to 
inspire and guide others and to responsibly self-manage their behavior. 
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Similarly, Students who were interviewed for this book and were asked for the 
qualities that make a ‘good lecturer’ mentioned social and emotional attributes, such 
as being patient and empathetic, seeing them as individuals and being able to self- 
regulate. Students linked these attributes to their motivation to learn, to their academic 
success and to positive class behaviors: 


He cares about us, he stays around until we finish our exams in order to ask how well we 
did. (H.M, A first-year student) 

Everyone was stressed out and she took the time to calm us down. (G.S, A first-year student). 
She always tells us: ‘I understand, I was also a student once’ She is the kind of teacher who 
cares about her students and about their personal problems, not only about their academic 
achievements. I once had a personal problem and I consulted her, and she advised me what 
to do and where to go. (F.N, A third-year student) 


When a lecturer is loved by the students, the students pay more attention during class, they 
listen more carefully, they are more engaged. And then they understand better [the material] 
and are more likely to succeed. (R.T, A second-year student). 


Interviews conducted with higher education faculty for the purpose of this book 
similarly revealed that they too often perceived skills such as empathy and the abil- 
ity to communicate well, as well as sensitivity to students’ level of comprehen- 
sion and to their emotional needs, to underlie effective teaching in higher education 
settings. They also referred to flexibility and assertiveness as fundamental to their 
effectiveness: 


I have been voted best lecturer every year. I don’t think I am very charismatic; I don’t use 
fancy power-point presentations... in fact, I am not technology savvy at all. I think it’s the 
relationships I have with my students and the fact that I really care for them. These are the 
things that play a major role in my teaching. I am willing to stay late, work overtime, in order 
to help students. I am able to notice students who are having a problem, and I call them and 
talk to them. The class atmosphere is pleasant, and students express their views freely. (IF, 
a Business Administration lecturer in a large college in Israel) 


I am probably not the best disciplinarian, but I care about the success of my students. I can 
tell when students don’t understand something, and I don’t mind stopping [the lecture] and 
going over it again. And I am not overly tough with them - I remember the days when I was 
a student... (K.A., a lecturer in Psychology in a small college in Israel). 


Social and emotional skills may be even more crucial in today’s higher education 
as faculty face ever-increasing challenges. Such challenges include changes in cur- 
riculum and in teaching methods, demands for new technologies, increasing costs 
and shifting funding, the need to integrate multicultural and international programs 
and students, rising students’ expectations, the growing and conflicting demands 
of their research and teaching roles, increasingly demanding publication standards, 
and efforts to attract and retain the best talented faculty and to make research more 
sustainable (Perisic, 2018; Stone et al., 2016; Johnson et al., 2016). 

In today’s ever-changing world, academic institutions and academic faculty are 
challenged with preparing students for jobs that have not yet been created, for tech- 
nologies that have not yet been invented, and for solving problems that have not yet 
been anticipated (OECD, 2018). Furthermore, students are similarly challenged by 
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a rapidly changing reality, and higher education faculty have to deal with students’ 
growing vulnerability which stems from increasing challenges and growing com- 
petition, the conflicting demands from work and studies and the need to cope with 
harmful habits such as students’ addictions and with increasing incidents of bullying 
and incivility (Cowie & Myers, 2016). It is therefore crucial that faculty have the 
skills to cope with these challenges and to do so in a civil way. 

However, while evidence points strongly to the important contribution of EI skills 
to teachers’ work effectiveness and well-being, these skills are usually not part of 
teachers’ recruitment and training processes in most education systems (Dolev & 
Itzkovich, 2016). This is particularly true in higher education settings (Haskett, 
2003), where selection and promotion are based, to a large extent, on academic 
achievements. The absence of these crucial competencies from training programs 
and from faculty selection practices, could account, at least in part, for perceived and 
perpetrated incivility in academia. 


Emotional Intelligence and Incivility 


In his book “Teacher Man’, Frank McCourt described his first experience as a 
teacher—having to take an instant (and emotionally intelligent) decision about- how 
to react to a student throwing a sandwich at him, and the emotions involved in this 
experience. The story represents a clear case of effective and emotionally intelligent 
reactions to student incivility, although the author might not have defined it as such 
at the time. 

The social and emotional foundations of EI are directly linked to incivility. 
Incivility is an emotional experience that takes place in a social context, and it is 
imperative that we look into the social and emotional conditions that it involves 
(Clark & Marinak, 2010). Incivility elicits adverse affective reactions from targets 
because uncivil behaviours are negatively appraised (Cortina & Magley, 2009; 
Porath & Pearson, 2013; Zhou, 2014). According to the cognitive appraisal theory 
of emotions, cognitive appraisals that occur after experiencing a variety of events 
are a necessary condition for defining emotional experiences (Lazarus, 1991). 
Linking emotions and appraisals to reactions to incivility, Zeidner et al. (2012) 
argued that targets’ emotions, triggered by meanings they attributed to given events, 
could reduce targets’ efficacy at work or otherwise, provoke a tendency to leave 
organizations, or lead to deliberate, more extreme actions such as sabotage and 
other behavioral expressions of anger—all behaviors which have been identified 
as reactions to incivility. The links between emotion and cognition, which underlie 
incivility experiences and reactions, are the very foundations of the concept of EI. 

Although empirical evidence for interrelations between EI and incivility, and in 
particular academic incivility, is limited (Bibi & Karim, 2013; Karim et al., 2015), 
some indications for such links do exist (Pearson & Porath, 2009). Several studies 
have highlighted the role of EI as a moderating agent of incivility (Bibi & Karim, 
2013), as a precursor that can inhibit perceptions of academic incivility (Itzkovich 
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& Dolev, 2016), or as a potential remedy for incivility (Sheehan, 1999). Those are 
supported by additional studies that point to the role of EI in counterproductive work 
behaviors (CWB) (Jung & Yoon, 2012) and in bullying (Vogel, 2006; Zych, Ttofi, & 
Farrington, 2019). 

Thus, although there is no specific profile that can be used to identify individuals 
who are likely to be involved in bullying or incivility, there are some personal char- 
acteristics that increase the likelihood of being involved, and certain skills that can 
be acquired to protect against becoming perpetrators of incivility or victims of these 
behaviors (Zych, Ttofi, & Farrington, 2019). EI, and in particular the ability to iden- 
tify and understand emotions, is the foundation for regulating self-emotions and for 
being attuned to others’ emotions, and has been suggested to underlie both perpetra- 
tors’ and victims’ experiences and reactions to incivility as well as the corresponding 
risk factors and protective factors. 


EI and Perpetrators 


While most incidents of incivility are studied through the testimonies and experiences 
of its targets, EI skills can also be linked to the uncivil behaviors of perpetrators. 
Perpetrators’ emotions and underlying appraisals of situations may trigger aggressive 
and rude behaviors. However, studies of perpetrators’ personal, social-emotional 
attributes are scarce, perhaps because of the reluctance of perpetrators to admit their 
uncivil behaviours, or because perpetrators are less aware that their behaviors may 
fall under the category of incivility. 

However, several studies did address these links between EI and perpetrators 
of uncivil behaviors. For example, EI skills and competencies, and in particular 
empathy, were noted to play a role in bullying and in incivility (Zych, Ttofi, & 
Farrington, 2019). Goleman (1995) further noted that individuals who recognized 
and understood their emotions and the emotions of others were better able to react 
in positive ways in social situations, and thus might be less likely to bully others. 

Indeed, in interviews with managers in various organizations and at different 
levels of hierarchy within these organizations, we noted that they usually refrained 
from categorizing any of their behaviors as uncivil, although some of the behaviors 
they described could fall under the framework of incivility. Such managers would 
often argue that their behaviors were in line with common management practice 
or constituted a well-deserved reaction to employees’ behaviors or to poor work 
performance. One manager, for example, testified that she sometimes yelled at her 
employees or told them they were incompetent or stupid, but claimed that these 
employees deserved to be yelled at because they kept repeating the same mistakes or 
performed their work poorly; that her behavior was often the only way to get results 
or to motivate employees to do their best, and that her subordinates did not see her 
behavior as offensive. Another interviewee took pride in his condescending behavior 
towards subordinates. According to his own testimony, he often avoided speaking to 
lower-level employees, humiliated them by using derogatory nicknames and shouted 
at them if they deigned to put documents, including work-related documents, on his 
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desk. He justified these behaviors by saying that he had earned the right to “look 
down on people” through his many years of hard work, and that his behaviors inspired 
others to work hard so they too could get to his position and behave in the same way. 

In line with these testimonies and with earlier findings, it has been argued that 
managers and leaders need well-developed EI skills in order to cope with their own 
emotions in appropriate ways, in order to be attuned to the emotional needs of others 
and in order to address these needs empathetically rather than through coercive or 
bullying behaviors (Sheehan, 1999). 

While many EI skills can moderate uncivil behaviors, skills such as self-regulation, 
empathy and stress tolerance appear to play a particularly central role in this process. 


Incivility and Self-regulation 


Self-regulation of emotions (referred to also as impulse control) concerns the ability 
of individuals to manage their own emotions effectively and constructively (Bar-On, 
2006; Salovey & Mayer, 1990). Additionally, the ability to regulate self-emotions was 
noted to concern the ability to promote management of emotions in others (Brackett 
& Salovey, 2006) while the ability to manage both selves- and others’ emotions 
were positively linked to a perceived sense of personal control (Petrides & Furnham, 
2003). 

Emotions, including incivility-induced emotions, are often activated automati- 
cally through the limbic system, in what Goleman (1995) has referred to as emo- 
tional ‘high-jacking’, a process that often results in undesired behaviors. The ability 
to regulate self-emotions leads to adaptive and reinforcing mood states and promotes 
more effective and civil reactions in the course of social interactions (Stein & Book, 
2000). This ability is founded on emotional self-awareness, as regulating emotions 
requires the ability to identify emotional states in oneself, to understand their origin, 
and to integrate this knowledge with cognitive processes (Bar-On, 2006; Goleman, 
2006). Self-regulation of emotions is particularly important given the many chal- 
lenges embedded in the modern workplace, and in particular in leadership positions. 
As incivility often takes place within power relationships, including in the educa- 
tional sphere and the highly complex emotional and social interactions it involves, 
self-regulation of emotions 1s likely to be a pertinent skill for moderating and prevent- 
ing uncivil behaviors in such settings. Several studies have supported these claims. 
Sheehan and Jordan (2002), for example, noted links between EI, in particular emo- 
tion regulation, and bullying. They argued that uncontrolled emotional expression of 
negative feelings might result in bullying while constraining those expressions may 
reduce bullying behaviors. 

In studies conducted among medical staff in northern Israel (Itzkovich, Dolev, 
& Schnapper-Cohen 2020), and among employees in a large beverage company 
(Dolev, Itzkovich, & Fisher, forthcoming), targets of incivility often blamed uncivil 
or abusive workplace behaviors, and in particular shouting, on the perpetrators’ low 
impulse control. 
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In the field of education, regulation of emotions was noted to be key to effec- 
tive teaching and to fostering a safe learning climate (Stein & Book, 2000), as well 
as to improved class behaviors among students and to better relationships between 
students and teachers (Graziano et al., 2007). In their survey of 257 teachers, Stein 
and Book (2000) noted that low impulse control, manifested in impatience and a 
loss of temper, was the competency most often associated with ineffective teach- 
ers. Teachers’ non-regulated behaviours may contribute to unsafe and unpredictable 
environments for students, and these could negatively affect students’ emotions. In 
particular, non-regulated behaviors, as well as uncontrolled affective states and cor- 
responding reactions, may be internalized by students and may impact negatively 
upon their emotional development and regulation (Zeidner et al., 2012). 

In the qualitative part of a study of Israeli teachers that examined EI and the 
impact of EI training on teachers’ behaviors (Dolev & Leshem, 2017a, b), some 
teachers were noted to reflect upon behaviors related to their low impulse control. 
Those included impulsive, and at times inappropriate, reactions to various situations 
as well as getting angry at students and/or shouting at them. While not all of these 
attested behaviors could be clearly defined as acts of incivility or bullying, some 
could be considered as such. One teacher (who also fulfilled the role of a school 
counselor) noted: 


When things didn’t go the way I wanted them to... or when they [the students] didn’t behave 
the way I thought they should... I would just ‘shoot from the hip’, act impulsively, offend 
students... [never stopped to think beforehand... Once we started talking about it [discussing 
these behaviors in the workshops and with my coach], I was able to identify where and when 
I snapped. I came to realize that my reactions were inappropriate rather than ‘their fault’. 
(T.D., a high school teacher in Israel) 


Similar reactions were noted in interviews with higher education faculty con- 
ducted for the purpose of this book. One senior faculty member described her past 
reactions to what she perceived as students’ incivility: 


The [cell] phones, they bothered me, they created a distraction. I would get angry and the 
anger always led to a reaction. I couldn’t control myself, I reacted right away... Whenever 
I saw someone fiddling with his or her phone, texting or playing, I would react cynically. 
For instance, if someone [who wasn’t paying attention to the lesson] would ask a question I 
would say: “If you hadn’t been playing with your phone, you would have known the answer’, 
and I would refuse to answer them. (O.A., a senior lecturer at a large teachers’ college in 
Israel) 


Other teachers described more regulated responses: 


Noise in the classroom, or phones being used during class, I take care of all that. I invite the 
students [whoever is responsible for the distraction] to talk about it in private. Sometimes 
I tell them that the problem is with me - I tell them that I have an attention deficit disorder 
and that I need them to be quieter and to pay attention. (U.F, a college faculty member) 


Some teachers described the unregulated and uncivil behaviors of students: 


[held personal meetings with my students in preparation for their seminar class. I was waiting 
for one of the students to arrive, and in the meantime, I continued to talk to the student whose 
session was already over. I was not aware that the other student was actually there, waiting 
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on the other side of the room. All of a sudden, she came storming into our corner of the 
room, and with her tone angry she said: “If you don’t want to talk to me, that’s fine. If you 
prefer him over me, I will just go”. I was shocked. Obviously, she thought I was ignoring 
her, even though there was no way I could have seen her. It took me a while to calm her 
down. I later learned that she already had many similar incidents with other teachers. The 
most severe case involved a school exhibition. She thought her artwork should have been 
exhibited more prominently. And so, she took it off the wall, where it had been displayed, 
and completely destroyed it... (N.K., a lecturer in a teachers’ college in Israel) 


Incivility and Empathy 


Most human emotions, including incivility-triggered emotions, are manifested in a 
social context and are stimulated by social interactions. Recognizing that, models of 
El refer not only to the ability to identify, understand and manage self-emotions but 
also to the appraisal and recognition of emotions in others (Salovey & Mayer, 1990), 
a Skill often referred to as empathy (Bar-On, 2006; Goleman, 1995). While links 
between incivility and empathy have not yet been extensively examined, theories 
and studies in closely related fields, such as bullying, suggest that the two are highly 
related to each other. 

Empathy is often defined as an individual’s capacity to understand and feel emo- 
tions in others, to respond with compassion and to assimilate emotional states in 
other people (Lazarus et al., 2012). Batson (2014) defined it as a vicarious emotion 
that is congruent with, but not necessarily identical to, the emotions of others, and 
highlighted the emotional aspect of the concept, whereas others have emphasized its 
cognitive aspects (Steffgen et al., 2011). Salovey and Mayer (1990) noted that the 
appraisal and recognition of others’ emotions facilitate the management of emotions 
within relationships. 

Today, itis widely acknowledged that empathy is a multidimensional concept with 
both cognitive and affective aspects, and that these dimensions, in turn, encourage 
prosocial tendencies (Lazarus et al., 2012), promote compassionate responses to 
others’ distress (Goleman, 2006) and bolster altruistic behaviors (Batson, 2014). It 
follows that individuals who consider the feelings of others, on both cognitive and 
emotional levels, are more likely to consider the impact of their own behaviors on 
others and are less likely to offend them. 

Indeed, empathy is considered an essential component of prosocial behaviors, 
moral development (Jolliffe & Farrington, 2006), altruistic motivation (Batson et al., 
1989) and interpersonal relationships (Hakansson, 2003). It has been further noted 
to be one of the personal factors that may affect incivility experiences (Sliter, 2012). 
Lower levels of empathy, on the other hand, have been consistently associated with 
higher scores of antisocial and aggressive behaviors, including bullying (Jolliffe 
& Farrington, 2006; Sliter, 2012). Lazarus et al. (2012), for example, found links 
between cyber-aggression and personal skills such as empathy, while Ang and Goh 
(2010) found empathy to play a role in both face-to-face bullying and in cyber- 
bullying. 
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In their study of the cognitive and affective components of empathy, Zych, Ttofi, 
& Farrington (2019) found that lower levels of both cognitive and affective empathic 
responsiveness were associated with higher involvement of boys in cyber-bullying. 
Jolliffe and Farrington (2006) found that links between bullying and cognitive empa- 
thy were stronger than those with affective empathy. Similarly, Sutton, Smith, & 
Swettenham (1999) found a positive correlation between cognitive empathy and bul- 
lying. These findings can be explained by the fact that cognitive empathy can enable 
individuals to understand others’ state of mind and that this knowledge may then 
be used to hurt others, while affective empathy serves to empathize with others’ 
feelings. 

Additional analysis suggests that empathy can be conceptualized both as a state 
and as a trait (Davis, 1983). State empathy refers to empathic concerns invoked by 
particular situations and events, while trait empathy is a dispositional tendency to 
respond empathically across all situations (Hakansson, 2003). It is possible that for 
some perpetrators that are lower in trait empathy to begin with, situational and orga- 
nizational conditions may reduce empathy even further. Furthermore, it is possible 
that situational factors may deplete empathy altogether. In that context it is important 
to note that power, an inherent element of organizational hierarchies, has been linked 
with a variety of maladaptive social behaviors (Bargh, Raymond, Pryor, & Strack, 
1995) and that in a series of studies (Batson & Oleson, 1991) power was shown to 
reduce perspective-taking, a part of empathy that has been associated with altruism 
and with helping behaviors (Galinsky et al., 2006). 

Hoffman (2001), who discussed EI in the framework of morality, proposed that 
empathy plays a significant part in the development of morality and noted that the 
emotions of empathic individuals are often appropriate for the situations of others 
(rather than for their own). Hoffman (2001) further claimed that empathy is especially 
important in instances that require the ability to restore balance and fairness to social 
relationships. 

While empathy is agreed to have an innate basis, it further evolves (alongside 
with morality) during childhood by means of social interactions, mainly with family 
members but also with peers, both off school and in school settings. 

A recently noted decline in empathy levels among youth may explain the increase 
in bullying and incivility instances in this age group. A recent study among 14,000 
college students found a 40% decrease in the percentage of students with secure 
attachment, a measure that is positively linked to sociability, empathy, socialization, 
communality and tolerance, as compared with that ratio 30 years earlier (Konrath, 
O’Brian, & Hsing, 2011). This decrease may point to the potential role of academic 
institutions in cultivating secure attachment skills and empathy in order to reduce 
incivility, and more generally, for promoting a more tolerant and positive society, as 
empathy appears to offer a remedy to uncivil behaviors. 

Closely related to empathy and based on it, interpersonal skills include the ability 
to communicate ideas and needs effectively and respectfully, and not in an offensive 
way. Vogel (2006), for example, found that interpersonal skills among bullies were 
significantly and negatively correlated with bully/victim questionnaire scores. 
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Studies in the academic sphere indicate that faculty who have well-developed 
interpersonal skills and are more empathetic towards students are less likely to offend 
them and are more likely to understand them and to recognize their positive attributes. 
These links are apparent in an interview with a faculty member at one of the large 
universities in Israel, conducted by the authors for the purpose of this book: 


I usually see the strengths in each group, their good sides, even when it comes to students 
who complain a little more than others. I can also sympathize with these students, and I 
usually find that as the year progresses, they do become more positive... I know most of 
them like me. I get very good ratings on my teaching evaluations, although I myself feel 
that I still have to improve. I think these high ratings reflect good interpersonal relations, the 
care and empathy for each of the students, understanding their difficulties, paying attention 
to their behaviors. For example, when I noticed that one of my students would not engage 
in class discussions, I arranged to speak to her in private in order to see what was bothering 
her. She told me that she was shy and was reluctant to speak in public. I asked her if she 
would agree to participate in class discussions once in a while so that she would get used to 
it. (S.A., an Occupational Therapy lecturer at a large university in Israel). 


This interpersonal bond, however, does come with a price: 


The thing is that I am not enough of a disciplinarian. That’s something I hear from others as 
well. They tell me that because I tend to see the good in each student, I sometimes fail to be 
assertive, for example, when students don’t hand in their assignments on time. 


Incivility and Stress Tolerance 


Workplace violence and incivility have both been recognized to be a major source 
of stress and have been recently studied in the framework of work-related stress 
(Zeidner et al. 2012). However, despite the abundance of research on stress and 
on counterproductive work behaviors (CWB), only a small number of studies have 
examined the relationships between job stress and incivility (Roberts, Scherer, & 
Bowyer, 2013). Furthermore, such studies of incivility tend to focus on the victims 
of incivility and on incivility experiences as stress-inducing experiences (Zurbriigg 
& Miner, 2016). Much less is known about the impact of stress on the perpetration 
of uncivil behaviors (Todd, Cameron, & Simpson, 2017). 

Yet, there is enough in the study of stress, both within the framework of EI and 
beyond, to suggest the existence of interactions between stress and incivility for both 
victims and perpetrators. 

Job-related stress, often in response to a stimulus that is consciously or uncon- 
sciously interpreted as a threat, was noted to be an energy-demanding and nega- 
tive emotional experience (Boswell, Olson-Buchanan, & Harris, 2014). Thompson 
(2010), who posited that stress had an enormous impact on the brain’s cognitive and 
emotional resources, noted also that high-stress levels constrained the effective use of 
social and emotional skills, including empathy. Recently this notion was supported 
by Todd et al. (2017), who found that stress increased egocentrism and reduced 
empathy through the mechanism of uncertainty appraisal. 
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Of social-emotional skills indicators, interpersonal skills and stress management 
skills demonstrated significant bivariate relationships with each of the bullying and 
violence outcomes. 

El-Sayed, El-Zeiny, and Adeyemo (2014) found that occupational stress was neg- 
atively correlated with self-efficacy and emotional intelligence. Prominent impacts 
were noted to include uncivil or rude behaviors triggered by stress. The authors 
suggested that the findings could be attributed to the fact that the majority of partici- 
pants were unaware of their emotions and could not regulate them in ways that could 
assist them in dealing with occupational stress. Roberts, Scherer, and Bowyer (2011) 
found that the stress—incivility relationship is reciprocal, with instances of incivility 
creating a stressful work environment and stressful work environments increasing 
the occurrence incivility. Polan, Sieving, and McMorris (2013) similarly noted that 
all social-emotional stress management skills demonstrated significant relationships 
with bullying and violence outcomes. 

In the field of higher education, stress has been identified as a prominent chal- 
lenge both among students (Robotham & Julian, 2006) and faculty (Tytherleigh, 
Webb, Cooper, & Ricketts, 2005). Engaged in a challenging, emotionally demand- 
ing and stress-inducing profession, stress had been found to directly impact teach- 
ers (Fernandez-Berrocal, Gutiérrez-Cobo, Rodriguez-Corrales, & Cabello, 2017; 
Mérida-Lépez, Quintana-Orts, Extremera, & Rey-Pefia 2017) as well as students and 
teacher-student relationships (Cohen & Sandy, 2007). Additionally, burnout, a possi- 
ble outcome of stress, has been known to lead to less tolerance and de-personalization 
among teachers and elsewhere, which in turn could lead to incivility, while it was 
also noted that stress-coping capabilities (i.e. stress tolerance) are expected to posi- 
tively affect teachers’ work and personal well-being (Richter, Naswall, Lindfors, & 
Sverke, 2015), which in turn would affect their relationship with their students. 


Incivility and Self-regard 


Another EI skill that could be linked to incivility but has not yet been extensively 
studied is self-regard. This skill reflects the ability to accurately perceive, understand 
and accept oneself (Bar-On, 2006), including the ability to accept self-weaknesses 
(Stein & Book, 2000). High levels of self-regard in teachers have been suggested 
to indicate confidence in self-abilities (Jennings & Greenberg, 2009) and have been 
more generally associated with feelings of security, inner strength, fulfillment and 
self-satisfaction (Stein & Book, 2000). Teachers with high self-regard were found 
to persevere in challenging situations (Perry & Ball, 2007) and to promote positive 
attitudes towards schools, students and academic content (Day et al., 2007). 

In a qualitative study of teachers who had undergone EI training (Dolev & Leshem, 
2017a, b), participant teachers reported that lower levels of self-regard impacted neg- 
atively upon their behavior. Such negative impacts were reflected in defensive behav- 
1ors—a tendency to be reserved and withdrawn when around students, as well as in 
offensive behaviors—being overly sensitive, misinterpreting daily interactions, mis- 
taking certain interactions for manifestations of disrespect or criticism, and reacting 
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aggressively in response. While defensive behaviors were linked to passive acts of 
incivility, such as ignoring students who were reaching for attention or for help, offen- 
sive behaviors involved more active demonstrations of incivility, including shouting 
at students or insulting them. These links between self-regard and uncivil behaviors 
further highlight the links between cognition, emotions and behaviors, and the role 
of interpretations in the incivility process. 

A closely related concept, and one which has been studied more directly in terms 
of its links to incivility, 1s self-efficacy (Kokkinos & Kipritsi, 2011). According 
to Bandura (1997), self-efficacy refers to individuals’ belief in their capacity to 
organize and execute courses of action, to attain designated goals and to manage their 
psychological performance. Kokkinos and Kipritsi (2011) noted that self-efficacy can 
predict a wide range of social and cognitive competencies and can determine the way 
people interact with their social environment and manage their social relationships. 
These findings suggest that people with low self-efficacy are likely to engage in 
maladaptive behaviors, such as bullying and incivility. More specifically, bullying 
was found to be negatively correlated with self-efficacy for assertion and aggression 
as well as with academic self-efficacy. El-Sayed et al. (2014) found higher education 
faculty’s self-efficacy to be linked to their EJ, which in turn was noted to be related 
to incivility. 

Interestingly, incivility was not found to be linked with self-esteem, a closely 
related but not identical construct. Additionally, bullies were found to have high 
levels of self-esteem (Kokkinos & Kipritsi, 2011). 


Incivility Victimization and Emotional Intelligence 


While many precursors of experienced incivility (1.e. victimization) have been dis- 
cussed in literature, the role of EI as a buffer against incivility and in assisting 
individuals in adapting or responding to stressful or hostile workplace environments 
has only been scantly investigated (Hutchinson & Hurley, 2013). Yet, as incivility is 
linked with highly emotional and stress-inducing experiences, EI skills are likely to 
offer important resources for coping with it and for avoiding victimization. 

More generally, while incivility in the workplace has been linked positively to 
higher levels of depression, anxiety and stress among victims, EI has been shown 
to lower these symptoms, suggesting that EI may act as a buffer against stressors 
and more specifically against the negative impacts of incivility (Carblis, 2008). For 
example, in an online survey of 184 Australian adult workers, EI was found to 
moderate the relationships between incivility and depression, between incivility and 
stress, and mainly between incivility and anxiety (Carter & Loh, 2017). 

Similarly, EI was also found to mediate between incivility and work outcomes. Ina 
study among 150 university faculty (Karim et al., 2015) EI was negatively correlated 
with workplace incivility perceptions and counter-productive workplace behaviors 
(CWB), and positively linked to job satisfaction and organizational commitment. 
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Some scholars have further argued that EI skills may affect the likelihood of 
becoming an incivility target. It is important to note that this approach does not put 
the blame on the target and that incivility clearly involves offensive unjustified acts 
that cannot be blamed on its victims. However, it is argued by some that EI skills 
may be associated not only with mitigating the impacts of incivility but also, to some 
extent, with its very existence. Kirk, Schutt and Hine (2009) noted that individuals 
with low EI are more likely to become targets of workplace incivility and to report a 
higher rate of instances of workplace incivility. Similarly, Branch and Murray (2012) 
found that high EI reduced the probability of becoming victims of workplace bullying 
behaviors. 

In support of these claims, it has been argued that emotionally intelligent people 
who find themselves in conflict situations tend to be less antagonistic than their lower 
EI peers (Lopes et al., 2005) and are less likely to misinterpret others’ emotions as 
threatening and/or hostile when in fact they are not. Thus, high EI individuals are 
more adept at de-escalating emotional conflicts (Quebbeman & Rozell, 2002) and 
are less likely to become victims of uncivil behaviors. Sheehan and Jordan (2002) 
introduced the concept of “bounded emotionality’ which refers to voluntary behav- 
iors implemented within the workplace to ensure that proper relationships between 
workers are maintained and enhanced. Such bounded emotionality behaviors, which 
are derived from the concept of EI, allow for inappropriate or bullying behaviors to 
be confronted with the appropriate expression of emotions, so that bullying at the 
workplace is acknowledged and addressed and the likelihood of becoming a victim 
to it is reduced. 

Beyond the general links noted above, some specific EI skills and competencies 
have been discussed within the context of perceived incivility, both in terms of their 
role in coping with incivility and in becoming its victim. 


Incivility Victimization and Stress Tolerance 


Incivility is clearly a stressful experience and thus, being victimized by incivility 
results in greater stress (Roberts et al., 2011). Several studies have explored the links 
between EI and workplace incivility in the framework of stress. Some of these studies 
have demonstrated that individual psychological differences lead to differences in the 
vulnerability to stress, to different stress-coping strategies and to the use of different 
emotional and self-regulatory resources when faced with adverse situations. Zeidner 
et al. (2012) suggested three main strategies for stress-coping that underlie responses 
to stress: problem-focused strategies, involving active attempts to change adverse 
situations; emotion-focused strategies, whereby stress is endured and tolerated; and 
avoidance-focused strategies, where targets choose to ignore the stress or to avoid it. 

More specifically, contemporary theories place emotions at the center of dynamic 
stress processes (Slaski & Cartwright, 2003). Similarly, EI has been suggested to 
protect people from stress and to lead to better adaptation (Ciarrochi, Deane, & 
Anderson, 2002), including in the helping professions (Fariselli et al., 2008), among 
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teachers (Ciarrochi et al., 2001; Weare & Gray, 2003) and among higher education 
faculty (El-Sayed, El-Zeiny, & Adeyemo, 2014). 

Furthermore, stress-coping abilities have been linked to various EI competencies 
as well as to a number of mediating mechanisms, including self-awareness, effective 
regulation of emotions, constructive appraisals, empathy and self-understanding and 
effective use of relationships for support (Ciarrochi et al., 2001; Weare & Gray, 2003). 
These links suggest that a lower ability to cope with stress may promote negative self- 
appraisals which may enhance the impact of incivility, enable its continuation, and 
in some cases could trigger retaliatory behaviors, which may increase the likelihood 
of recurring incivility. 


Incivility Victimization, Empathy and Interpersonal Relationships 


High EI has been noted to support the establishment and management of pro-social 
behaviors (Lopes et al., 2005) and of most positive relationships (Brackett, Mayer, & 
Warner, 2004; Goleman, 2006; Mayer, Roberts, & Brasade, 2008), including work 
relationships with peers and leaders (Brackett et al., 2006; Jordan & Troth, 2011). 
Individuals who experience genuine emotions, display such emotions and show con- 
cern to others tend to elicit more favorable reactions from peers and to build stronger 
relationships with them (Coté & Miners, 2006). This, in turn, enables them to cope 
better with incivility, to gain peers’ and leaders’ support, or to discuss uncivil behav- 
iors with perpetrators. Similarly, and as noted earlier in this book, high empathy has 
been argued to buffer the negative effects of incivility (Sliter, 2012). 

A wide range of emotions, including incivility-related negative emotions, are 
induced by negative appraisals (Zurbriigg & Miner, 2016). As empathy involves the 
awareness and understanding of others’ emotions and reactions (Goleman, 2006) 
and hence supports more positive appraisals, it is possible that empathy can reduce 
perceptions of incivility. Indeed, highly empathic people were noted to be more sup- 
portive of others across a variety of situations (Trobst, Collins, & Embree, 1994) 
and much more likely to be forgiving in interpersonal situations, as compared with 
their low-empathy peers. Thus, empathy potentially reduces perceptions of unethi- 
cal (including uncivil) behaviors in others, enhances forgiveness and acceptance of 
others (Schimel, Wohl, & Williams, 2006; Itzkovich & Dolev, 2017) and buffers the 
interpersonal stressor-strain relationship. 

We should stress again that this is not to say that uncivil behaviors should be 
tolerated or ignored. Rather, understanding the motivations and shortcomings of 
perpetrators may help victims in their interpretation of uncivil behaviors and may 
prevent them from blaming themselves for these behaviors. 

Indeed, beyond buffering the impact of incivility, empathy may, in some cases, 
play a role in victimization experiences. High empathy was noted to decrease the 
likelihood of becoming an incivility target, whereas increases in victimization were 
sometimes related to lower levels of empathy (Malti, Perren, & Buchmann, 2010). 
The authors explained that an empathic orientation towards others facilitates better 
interpersonal relationships and may thereby hinder victimization and promote social 
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adjustment. Sliter (2012) argued that as empathetic individuals tend to be less hostile 
and less aggressive towards others, they are less likely to retaliate against uncivil or 
aggressive behaviors, thereby reducing the likelihood of incivility instances. 

In contrast with the demonstrated links between high EI, prosocial behaviors 
and low incidence of uncivil behaviors, in a study among school children, victims 
of bullying were consistently found to show low social intelligence (Kokkinos & 
Kipritsi, 2011). 

It has been suggested that low EI individuals may find it difficult to assess cor- 
rectly emotional contexts and others’ perspectives, and therefore find it difficult 
to adapt to challenging situations and to foster peer relationships (Lomas, Stough, 
Hansen, & Downey, 2012). Austin et al. (2005), who linked peer acceptance and high 
EI to better emotional perception and to better problem-solving skills, respectively, 
suggested that victims of incivility may choose to react ineffectively when bullied 
and therefore may seem vulnerable to perpetrators. Other studies, however, did not 
show such links. 

Finally, the impact of incivility on empathy has also been discussed recently, 
although only scantly. Thompson (2010) posited that stress, which can be acceler- 
ated by uncivil experiences, has an enormous impact on the brain’s cognitive and 
emotional resources, and that high-stress levels may constrain the use of social and 
emotional skills, including empathy. Recently, this claim was supported by Todd 
et al. (2017) who found that increased stress led to increased egocentrism and to 
reduced empathy, through the mechanism of uncertainty. 


Incivility Victimization and Self-efficacy 


Like empathy, self-efficacy has been also been suggested to provide a buffer against 
incivility. Defined in the previous section, self-efficacy has been linked to the ability 
to regulate behaviors, thoughts, emotions and choices and was noted to affect the 
way individuals interpret situations. 

Individuals with high self-efficacy have been suggested to be less prone to interpret 
situations as offensive or as targeted against them, and may cope better with incivility 
experiences, not allowing incivility incidences to impact their self-worth and their 
well-being. These responses, in turn, may serve as a buffer against the negative 
impacts of incivility. Furthermore, such individuals are more likely to stand up for 
themselves using positive communication, and therefore are less likely to be the 
targets of recurring acts of incivility (Kokkinos & Kipritsi, 2011). 

Recent studies have supported these claims. For example, in a study of 596 Cana- 
dian nurses, Laschinger, Fida, & Leiter (2016) found that relational occupational 
coping self-efficacy had a protective effect against incivility, and later on against 
burnout, stress, mental health and turnover intentions. On the other hand, in a study 
among students, Kokkinos and Kipritsi (2011) found that victimization was associ- 
ated with low self-efficacy for social competence. This low self-efficacy was strongly 
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associated with social and school phobias as well as with general anxiety and depres- 
sion, symptoms that both bullies and victims tend to exhibit (Kokkinos & Kipritsi, 
2011). 

It should be mentioned that factors like integrity and a high sense of justice or 
assertiveness, that are often associated with high, rather than low, self-efficacy, may 
drive employees to ‘stand their ground’ against people in higher positions, and could 
lead to escalating incivility. In interviews conducted in the public sector, an employee 
noted that being opinionated made her superior angry and led to increasing incivility: 
“The stronger I appeared to be, the more I continued to state views which were not in 
line with his views, and the less I showed my pain when he shouted at me or humiliated 
me in front of others, the madder he was. It escalated his reactions towards me...” 
(N.O., an employee at a public sector). Students who voice clear opinions in class 
may similarly be perceived by faculty as offensive and uncivil. Such perceptions, in 
turn, may reflect low levels of self-confidence among faculty. 


Incivility Victimization and Impulse Control 


While impulse control is more intuitively discussed in association with perpetrators 
of incivility, it may also be linked to reactions to incivility. Indeed, in the above- 
mentioned beverage company study (Dolev et al., forthcoming), impulse control 
emerged as a new dimension of incivility, when found to be associated with reac- 
tions to uncivil behaviors. Some employees described impulsive and uncontrolled 
reactions such as shouting back at managers or impulsively deciding to quit their job. 
Others described emotionally regulated and controlled reactions to incivility, such 
as discussing their concerns with perpetrators, with other managers or with HR per- 
sonnel, or making orderly plans to resign from the organization. Such emotionally 
regulated reactions can well be transferred into the academic arena. Students and 
faculty who regulate their emotions can better react to incivility, both internally— 
by buffering against highly negative emotional states, and externally—by diffusing 
charged situations rather than further escalating them. 


Incivility—Negative Impacts on EI 


While EI is often discussed in terms of its contribution to coping with incivility or as a 
buffer against its impacts, only scant attention has been paid to the potentially negative 
impacts of adversity, and in particular incivility, on EJ. Pearson and Porath (2009) 
noted the impact of incivility on the ability to use EI skills, while Thompson (2010) 
posited that stress has an enormous impact on cognitive and emotional intelligence 
and could reduce the ability to use emotional intelligence and to function effectively. 
Thompson (2010) further suggested that rather than moderate-high levels of stress, 
EI was in fact constrained by them. Thus, as stress levels increase, the ability to use 
EI effectively may decrease. Such a link implies that experiences of incivility could 
deplete EI resources. More recently, Doshy and Wang (2014) found that incivility 
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experiences decreased self-esteem while Itzkovich and Dolev (2019) showed similar 
findings among pre-school teachers. We propose that similar EI resource depletion 
processes are expected in other settings. 

In arecent mixed-methods study conducted among 210 Israeli kindergarten teach- 
ers (Itzkovich & Dolev, 2019), family members of teachers who had experienced 
incivility described the stress induced by the uncivil behaviors and its impact on 
their emotional resources: 


The whole thing [incivility experience] hurt her and exhausted her, she was drained, all out 
of energy, I would even say that she was depressed (A teacher’s husband). 


She dwelled on it [an uncivil encounter] a lot, kept thinking and talking about it, why did it 
happen, what could she have done differently, what should she do now. She was constantly 
preoccupied with it (A teacher’s mother). 


Negative Affect/Positive Affect—The Foundation 
of Emotional Skills 


Following evidence that certain emotional competencies underlie perceived and per- 
petrated incivility, and that these competencies owe, at least in part, to personal 
emotional tendencies (Petrides, Frederickson, & Furnham 2004), we need to delve 
deeper into underlying traits, namely negative affect (NA) and positive affect (PA), 
in order to understand the deeper roots of depletion of emotional resources. In par- 
ticular, EI was found to be related to higher levels of positive affect and to lower 
levels of negative affect among teachers (Fernandez-Berrocal et al., 2017) and both 
positive and negative affect have been shown to play a role in teacher perceptions 
and behaviors, classroom atmosphere, teacher-student relationships and students’ 
emotions (Brackett & Katulak, 2006). 

Negative and positive affect represents a two-dimensional taxonomy of person- 
ality traits, and two adverse predispositions (Watson & Clark, 1984). Positive affect 
represents a generalized tendency to exhibit high energy and positive emotions, such 
as enthusiasm (Bouckenooghe, 2013; Bowling, Beehr, Bennett, & Watson, 2010; 
Watson, Clark, & Tellegen, 1984), while negative affect refers to the tendency to 
experience a wide range of negative emotions such as anger, fear and sadness across 
situations (Aquino & Bradfield, 2000; Samnani, Salamon, & Singh, 2014) and even 
in stress-neutral environments (Aquino, Grover, Bradfield, & Allen, 1999). 

Although both PA and NA influence our perceptions of ourselves and of our 
surroundings (Chan, 2001), scholars have primarily focused attention on the study 
of negative emotions, namely NA. Some studies focused on the offenders’ point 
of view and found links between high levels of NA and an increased inclination 
toward perpetrating interpersonal deviance (Alias, Rasdi, & Abu Said, 2012). Others 
referred to the victims’ perspective, claiming that high levels of NA could contribute 
to victimization at the workplace (Aquino & Bradfield, 2000; Aquino et al., 1999; 
Maidaniuc-Chirila & Treadway, 2016). 
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This latter claim has been based on two separate mechanisms. The first is an 
objective mechanism that invokes non-conformism, a characteristic of high NA. 
Nonconformist behaviors arouse resentment and therefore increase the probabil- 
ity of victimization from violent behaviors (Aquino et al., 1999; Itzkovich, 2014). 
According to this mechanism, it is the victims’ behaviors, at least to some extent, that 
trigger the tit-for-tat cycle described in detail by Andersson and Pearson (1999). The 
second mechanism is subjective. Growing evidence shows that both positive affect 
and negative affect may be considered antecedents of positive and negative cogni- 
tive processes (Nickerson, Diener, & Schwarz, 2011). Due to the predisposition of 
high NA individuals to interpret social information negatively (Aquino & Bradfield, 
2000), and given the frequent negative mood states they experience (Oliver, Mansell, 
& Jose, 2010), high NA individuals are likely to perceive experiences negatively. 

Both concepts of negative and positive affect have become an integral part of 
educational psychology (Hascher, 2010; Nickerson et al., 2011). Studies within this 
context indicate that individuals tend to capture positive stimuli better when they are 
in a positive mood and to capture negative stimuli better when in a negative mood, 
in line with the above-described subjective mechanism (Hascher, 2010). 

However, we note that the objective and subjective mechanisms of victimiza- 
tion are often inseparable, as victims’ behaviors (objective) are often triggered by a 
negative interpretation of a given situation (subjective). 

Taken collectively, these findings suggest that faculty-student reactions to inci- 
vility, and hence their relationships, depend at least to some extent on the positive 
and negative affect of targets (either students or faculty), and not only on objective 
occurrences of incivility. 

For example, a student might interpret a teacher’s lack of response to him as 
insulting, while in actual fact the teacher is sick, troubled or even just preoccupied 
with the academic material at hand. This was the case for one of the teachers we 
interviewed: 


I remember a talk I once had with one of my students. He approached my desk after class 
and asked if I had been angry at him during the previous class. When I tried to recall the 
incident, all I could remember was that he had asked me a question. I was sure that I hadn’t 
been angry. I do remember thinking that he hadn’t understood one of the details in the lesson, 
and that I was concerned. I tried to understand why my explanation wasn’t clear in order to 
explain the issue better in the future. Later on, following some other incidents with the same 
student, I came to realize that he was biased toward a negative interpretation of reality and 
his concerns reflected these biased interpretations. (initials, role) 


Similarly, faculty members with high NA can interpret class incidents negatively 
even when the incidents can be considered stress-free or neutral. For instance, they 
could feel insulted or under pressure when students ask challenging questions, or 
when a large proportion of the students are late to class or altogether absent. These 
feelings could lead to corresponding uncivil reactions, such as ignoring the challeng- 
ing question or yelling at the students who arrived late to class, although they might 
have had a very good explanation for their lateness. Similarly, some faculty may 
interpret certain classroom behaviors, such as eating in class or going in and out of 
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the classroom, as an insult, while others would take into consideration the students’ 
overall needs and would not take offense. 

It follows that negative and positive affect may be considered an underlying mech- 
anism of EI competencies or of EI depletion, and that these personal traits in students 
and in faculty can contribute to interpretations of adverse or non-adverse behaviors, 
and therefore may contribute to the prevalence of incivility and perceived incivility 
in academia. More than that, the above findings imply that students’ and teachers’ 
emotional innate traits can increase or decrease the probability of their own objective 
and subjective victimization. Again, it should be emphasized that this viewpoint does 
not assign blame to the victims of incivility. However, it does indicate that incivility 
research should take into consideration the need to overcome such bias. 

Beyond the personal and emotional resources underlying uncivil experiences, 
processes that involve adverse relationships could also help us to identify triggers 
for incivility. Psychological contract violation is one such process. In the following 
section it will be demonstrated that violations of psychological contracts may be 
interpreted and acted upon differently depending on the available emotional resources 
and skills. 


Psychological Contract Violation—A Process that Underlies 
Incivility 


The psychological contract mechanism is rooted in exchange relationships, whereby 
one party reciprocates the other’s contributions on the basis of perceived gaps between 
expectations and fulfillment. These reciprocal interactions, in turn, are part of the 
Social Exchange Theory (SET) (Blau, 1964; Thibaut & Kelley, 1959) that postulates 
that engagement in the calculations of cost and benefit is fundamental to human 
interactions. The theory further postulates that individuals use social interactions 
to maximize their self-interests (either tangible, such as grades, or intangible, such 
as consideration) and along with several other theories, were utilized to explain 
knowledge transfer interactions (Berthoin Antal & Richebé, 2009). 

First coined in the early 1960s by Argyris (Alvesson, 2002), it took over two 
decades (until the late 1980s) before the term ‘psychological contract’ assumed a 
central place in the academic discourse of positions and behaviors in organizations. 
This interest was sparked primarily by the work of Rousseau (Robinson & Rousseau, 
1994; Rousseau, 1995), who determined that the contract facilitates functional work 
relationships. The current definition of the term invokes two basic concepts: entitle- 
ment and obligation.! Entitlement refers to individuals’ expectations of a positive 
set of outcomes that are due to them, based on their contribution to their place of 
work or to other social or organizational systems that they are part of. The motiva- 
tion generated by this sense of entitlement is based on expectations of these future 


'A term coined by Seter (2001). Entitlements and obligations: Psychological contracts of 
organizational members. Unpublished Dissertation, Tel-Aviv University. 
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outcomes. The obligation is the reverse side of the psychological contract ‘coin’ — 
it is the subjective sense of duty that individuals feel in response to a certain set of 
inputs, including rewards, once they are part of a given social system. The motivation 
generated by this sense of obligation’ is based on the assumption of duty towards the 
giving party. 

In its early days, the term “psychological contract’ was considered to involve a 
set of mutual expectations, implied and often unconscious, that governs relation- 
ships between employees and organizations. Rousseau’s more recent interpretation 
marked a significant departure from the original concept—both in theory and in 
practice. First, Rousseau determined that psychological contracts are based on indi- 
viduals’ subjective perspectives and that neither reciprocity or agreement between 
the parties are required for contract validity. It follows that psychological contracts 
may be created, upheld and even broken as part of individual perceptions of real- 
ity within a given organization. Second, unlike earlier suppositions, the contract that 
Rousseau described constitutes a conceptual product and its clauses are derived from 
employees’ perceptions of perceived promises. 

Scholars distinguish between two kinds of psychological contracts—transactional 
and relational. Transactional psychological contracts refer to short-term relation- 
ships, primarily ones that are based on short-term economic exchange. Relational 
psychological contracts, on the other hand, focus on long-term relationships and 
are based on a social-emotional exchange (Morrison & Robinson, 1997). Other 
studies have indeed found an exchange of interpersonal relationships to be part of 
psychological contracts in organizations (Coyle-Shapiro, 2002). 

The emotional aspects inherent to all psychological contracts can be linked to 
Blau’s (1964) social exchange model, which suggests that social exchange runs 
parallel to economic exchange in relationships between individuals and organiza- 
tions. Since the exchange of interpersonal relationships is part of all psychological 
contracts, inappropriate exchange of these relationships could result in a breach of 
contract. 

This proposal was indeed verified by several studies that found the quality 
of interpersonal relationships to be a significant variable (as substantial as eco- 
nomic variables) in determining emotional and behavioral workplace responses once 
psychological contractual relations have been damaged (Stecher & Rosse, 2005). 

Perceptions of contract violation can often be traced back to promises given but 
not upheld.” Such perceptions involve cognitive decisions and are based on a straight- 
forward calculation: the difference between what was promised (or perceived to be 
promised) and what was received (or perceived thereof). Perceptions of psycholog- 
ical contract violations are based on a belief that employers/organizations, through 
their representatives, failed to fulfill contractual obligations, including obligations to 
personal relationships. Accordingly, such perceptions and decisions are accompanied 
by negative emotions, and in particular by feelings of anger and betrayal. 


*If mutual agreement is not necessary to define the psychological contact’s content, then, clearly, 
its violation does not require reciprocity either. Both the existence of the contract and its violation 
are based on a subjective perception of reality. 
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Psychological contract violations damage individuals’ trust in organizations, 
diminish work satisfaction, decrease commitment to the organization and reduce 
the desire to remain in the organization over time. Severe cases of contract violation 
could lead employees to seek revenge, to steal from the organization, to sabotage it 
or to engage in other destructive behaviors. In many cases such negative reactions 
are more severe than the violations that generated them. 

Not every breach of promise at the workplace necessarily constitutes a psycho- 
logical contract violation (Lee, Rosen, & Berry, 2018; Robinson & Morrison, 2000). 
Some variables, including the ability to separate the violator from the violation (i.e. 
from the breached promise), could reduce perceptions of psychological contract vio- 
lation and delay or prevent the process altogether. For example, in the case of an 
economic crisis, organizations are not likely to be held responsible for breach of 
economic promises (Rousseau, 1995). However, when contract violation is triggered 
by incivility, such separation between violators’ behaviors and the acts of violation 
(1.e. uncivil behaviors) is unlikely, as both stem from the same source. The aggressors 
are usually in close vicinity to the victims, whether they are their direct superiors at 
the workplace, faculty members and/or students in academia. When victims do not 
receive the managerial support that could counter the experience of loss, they are 
likely to perceive the uncivil behavior as a violation of the psychological contract, 
and therefore are more likely to react by revengeful or destructive behaviors. 

Indeed, such retaliatory behaviors are common in cases of psychological contract 
violation and are in line with the ‘reciprocity for harm done’ theory, which postulates 
that victims who experience uncivil behaviors react by taking revenge on the parties 
they perceive as responsible for their abuse (organizations, managers and so forth) 
(Helm et al., 1972). 

Twale (2017) noted such adverse reciprocity among faculty members who 
believed that the institution in which they were employed had failed to meet their 
needs and responded by bullying others. It may be conjectured that when students 
believe that faculty failed to attend to their needs, they are likely to perceive this failure 
as breach of contract and to respond negatively. An interesting series of experiments 
performed by Porath & Erez (2007) demonstrated a similar process. 

In the first of these experiments, students were invited to go to a specified room 
in order to take part in an experiment. Once there, they were met by an observer and 
told that the experiment would examine the relationships between personality and 
performance. They were handed the personality questionnaire forms and had already 
filled them in when a new student—a confederate— arrived. The observer told the 
latecomer that he couldn’t participate in the experiment and that he must leave. 
Once gone, the experimental manipulation was activated—the observer turned to the 
students and said, in a disparaging manner: “What’s wrong with the students here at 
‘xX’ University? Are you always late? You are irresponsible. I conduct experiments 
in many universities, and you have a lot to learn from the students there”. The 
students were then given two tests, designed to evaluate their academic performance, 
creativity, motivation and their tendency to engage in uncivil behaviors. In the first 
test, the students were given five minutes to find as many uses as possible for a brick. 
Inappropriate uses, such as ones that would cause damage to property, were taken 
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to reflect a tendency towards uncivil behaviors. The number of proposed uses was 
taken to be in proportion to the level of motivation. Another dimension—dquality 
of answers, as measured by a predetermined scale, indicated the participants’ level 
of creativity. In the second test, designed to assess academic performance only, the 
students were asked to put together as many phrases as possible using a given list 
of words. Beyond these two tests, the experiment also measured the effect of the 
initial manipulation (the observer’s uncivil behavior) on helpful behaviors of the 
participant students toward others: the experimenter dropped a box of pencils on the 
floor and the participants’ inclination to help him was examined. Taken together, the 
results showed clearly that incivility in the form of the above-described manipulation 
(belittling behavior) resulted in poorer academic performance, lower creativity, a 
higher tendency towards incivility and less helpful behaviors toward others among 
a majority of the participants. 

In another experiment (Porath and Erez, 2007), students were again asked to go 
to a designated room in order to participate in an experiment. The door to the room 
was intentionally left half open and a small sign on the door said that the experiment 
would be conducted in another room. Both the size of the sign and the way it had been 
placed on the door (alongside other messages) made it hard for the students to see it. 
Indeed, all of the participants missed the sign and entered the room. The experimenter, 
who had been waiting inside, proceeded to activate the experimental manipulation. 
Half of the students who served as a control group were quietly directed to go to 
the second ‘correct’ room. The other half, who served as the test group, remained 
in the first ((wrong’) room and were yelled at by the experimenter: “Can’t you read 
the sign? There’s a sign on the door! You didn’t even bother to read it! Instead of 
reading the sign, you barge in.... Can’t you see I’m busy? I’m not a secretary, I’m 
a busy professor!” He then directed them to the second room. Once in the second 
room, the procedure was identical to that of the first experiment—the students were 
given the same two tests, the same box of pencils was dropped and the students had 
the same opportunity to help the experimenter to pick them up. 

Additional to the above procedures, each of the two experiments included an 
added emotional-involvement manipulation. In the first experiment, the students 
were told that the experiment was not run by the experimenter (the person who 
had chastised them for being irresponsible and late) but rather by another professor 
whom they haven’t met. In the second experiment, it was made clear to the students 
that the experiment was run by the professor who was angry at them for disturbing 
him (i.e. the aggressor). The results were surprising. In both experiments, students 
who were exposed to either one of the uncivil manipulations avoided helping the 
experimenter/observer (as measured by the dropped pencils manipulation). This was 
true even when the experimenter was not the one who had mistreated them (as in the 
second experiment). Porath and Erez (2007) concluded that when it comes to uncivil 
interactions, even third parties who are not part of the uncivil experience could be 
harmed. 

Both experiments showed that uncivil behaviors damage creativity, harm aca- 
demic performance and suppress helpful behaviors toward others. More importantly, 
the findings indicate that uncivil behaviors are the product of a reciprocal process. 
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The expectancy of reciprocity in relationships exists even when it is unspoken, and 
when expectations are not fulfilled—the unwritten contract is violated. Violation of 
psychological contract results, in turn, in destructive and neglectful behaviors. In a 
higher education setting faculty members often expect students to recognize their 
expert knowledge, to respect the effort and time invested in preparations for and dur- 
ing class, or to demonstrate academic curiosity, and when these expectations are not 
met they may see it as violation of the psychological contract between faculty and 
students and may react accordingly. Even in the absence of direct reactions, the frus- 
tration associated with unfulfilled expectations is likely to permeate the atmosphere 
in the classroom and could create a platform for uncivil occurrences. The story of 
Eva (not areal name), a senior faculty member at a teachers’ college in Israel, serves 
as an example: 


There is a gap of perception between me and my students regarding the importance of the 
material I teach... They [the students] expect to learn practical things that will help them in 
their work. They don’t see the material I teach as relevant, no matter how interesting I try 
to make it. I feel that it is my duty 1s to teach them certain things, and they think that I have 
to teach them skills that are relevant for their work, and we clash. You see, I think that it is 
up to the students if they want to learn or not. For me, teaching means sharing, sharing all 
the knowledge I have with the students, and to do it in the best way possible, — to make the 
material interesting, current and relevant. But studying is the students’ own responsibility. 
I don’t think I have to motivate them or force them to learn. [Perhaps because of this gap 
in expectations] I sometimes react in a more aggressive and impatient manner to students’ 
disruptions than I should (Eva, A lecturer) 


Faculty who feel that their expectations from their students have not been fulfilled 
and that the psychological contract between them and their students has been violated 
due to disruptive behaviors, lack of interest and lack of respect from students, may 
react in different ways. Some of these reaction patterns may foster an atmosphere of 
rudeness in the classroom and beyond. 

The same goes for students. Students who feel that some of the core expecta- 
tions they had of their teachers, such as being interesting, thoughtful or attentive 
to students’ needs, have not been fulfilled, may feel that the psychological contract 
between them and faculty was violated and may react in a negative manner. These 
reactions, in turn, may be perceived by faculty as a violation of their own contract 
with their students. 

This reciprocal process is demonstrated in a report from a female student in one 
of the colleges in Israel, interviewed for the purpose of this book: 


I recall an incident in one of the lectures. One of the students who did not fully understand the 
material asked a lot of questions, sometimes basic ones. The lecturer reacted in a patronizing 
manner, saying that students should go over the learning material at home instead of arriving 
to class unprepared and asking basic questions. The students on their part were angry at the 
lecturer’s reaction, saying that they will file a complaint. (U.F, A lecturer) 


It goes without saying that students’ ability to control their emotional responses, 
as well their capacity to empathize with faculty needs and their willingness to respect 
their school’s code of conduct, can be regarded as a remedy against incivility and 
could reduce psychological contract violations in academia. This and other such 
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remedies are the subjects of the third part of this book. However, now that the role of 
personal and interpersonal competencies and processes underlying academic inci- 
vility has been discussed, the contributions of academic learning environments to 
academic incivility and the contexts in which these adverse interrelations flourish 
should be looked into. These topics are in the subject of the following chapter. 
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Chapter 5 ®) 
Learning Environments as Precursors os 
of Academic Incivility 


Abstract In this chapter, aspects of traditional teaching and learning are discussed 
in light of two concepts: ‘power distance’ and ‘power relations’. The underlying 
assumption in traditional education systems is that the communication of power 
by the teacher over the student is essential to the learning process. As a result, 
power often becomes central to the learning process rather than a means to an end. 
This approach to teaching and learning is associated with hierarchical educational 
strategies. Manifestations of this approach include curriculum design processes that 
do not involve student input or hierarchical relational strategies, including the use 
of domineering language by teachers in order to impose standards and morals on 
students and to meet teachers’ needs. It is argued that such traditional approaches to 
teaching and learning, where learners must submit to teachers and where teachers’ 
authority cannot be challenged, might contribute to uncivil learning environments. 


Traditional Learning Environments 


‘Power distance’ and “power relations’ are two concepts that have been repeatedly 
used to depict the interactions between faculty and students, especially in uncivil 
learning environments. According to the typology of relational power by French and 
Raven (1959; cited in Schrodt, Witt, & Turman, 2007), leaders, including educational 
leaders such as teachers, exert influence over others by utilizing five relational power 
bases: rewards power, coercive power, legitimate power, referent power and expert 
power. Manifestations of reward power in the classroom may include the administra- 
tion of tangible benefits, psychological rewards and relational rewards. Such rewards 
may involve providing positive reinforcement or removing negative reinforcement. 
For example, when students are quiet, they may get to go outside early. Coercive 
power reflects students’ awareness that under certain circumstances they could lose 
favor with their teacher and that teachers have the capacity to inflict negative out- 
comes on students, through grade penalties, or by criticizing or disciplining students 
in front of their classmates. For example, students who worry that a certain teacher 
can exert coercive power over them may be more willing to comply with the teacher’s 
requests. Legitimate power stems from teachers’ position of authority over students, 
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a position which is often granted to teachers by society: “The teacher’s influential 
power resides in students’ acceptance of the hierarchical roles of teacher and student, 
and the perception that teachers have the right to direct students in matters related to 
the course” (Schrodt et al., 2007, p. 310). Referent power derives from the positive 
regard students may hold for their teachers and from students’ personal identification 
with their teachers. Students who admire their teachers are likely to be more recep- 
tive and more susceptible to the teachers’ influence and suggestions. Finally, expert 
power emanates from teachers’ knowledge, skills and/or professional expertise. 

Schrodt et al. (2007) noted that in the case of each of these five power bases, it 
is the students’ observations of the teacher’s role, demeanor or behavior that form 
the basis of their perceptions of teacher power. For example, if students observe that 
their teacher publicly belittles other students for missing class, they may categorize 
his/her behavior as coercive power and may respond to it as such. This holds true 
for the other forms of power identified by French and Raven (1959; cited in Schrodt 
et al., 2007). The traditional view of teaching and learning processes, holds that 
learners must submit to teachers’ authority and that teachers’ authority should not be 
challenged. The underlying assumption is that without the communication of power 
by the teacher over the student, the student cannot or will not learn. As a result, 
power often becomes the essence of learning processes rather than a means to an 
end (McCroskey & Richmond, 1984). Traditional education 1s meant to overcome 
natural inclinations, substituting them for habits acquired under external pressure 
(Dewey, 1938). As further discussed by Schrodt et al. (2007), the above-noted power 
typology provided theoretical grounding for further research into power relations in 
academic settings known as Power in the Classroom studies “which led to a number 
of important conclusions about teacher power and compliance-gaining behaviors. 
For example, referent, expert, and reward power are viewed as prosocial forms of 
power and are positively associated with cognitive learning, affective learning, and 
student motivation, while legitimate and coercive power are viewed by students as 
antisocial forms of power and are negatively associated with these same learning 
outcomes” (p. 311). 

The typology of relational power may also apply to Eisler’s (1987, 2000; cited in 
Jones, 2009) research on prehistoric social structures, which proposed two models for 
early structuring of interpersonal relationships: the dominator model and the partner- 
ship model. The core elements of the dominator model are: authoritarian, top-down 
social structures; dominance in decision-making; high levels of fear and built-in 
violence; and disrespect for children, women and other less powerful members of 
society. Conversely, the core elements of the partnership model are; democratic and 
egalitarian social structures; gender equality; low levels of institutionalized violence 
and abuse; and a master narrative that unites these elements, affirms the structure and 
supports its values. Each model has profound implications for educational systems. 
Although domination-style social structures may seem foreign to modern societies, 
educational approaches still lean heavily toward the dominator model. This model 
is associated with hierarchical educational strategies such as curriculum design pro- 
cesses that do not include student input, and with hierarchical relational strategies, 
including the use of domination-style language to impose standards and morals on 
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students and to address teachers’ needs. In contrast, the use of partnership educa- 
tional strategies in day-to-day educational settings enables students’ voices to be 
heard, their ideas to be respected and their emotional needs to be comprehended and 
catered to (Noddings, 2000). These include, for instance, classroom activities that are 
planned by the students. In partnership-based classrooms, values such as egalitarian 
communication, cooperation and compassion prevail (Jones, 2009). 

In line with the above definitions, power relations are highly linked to differ- 
ences in the pedagogical design of learning environments. In traditional classrooms, 
where the hierarchical domination model takes prominence, teachers do not share 
authority with students and are largely, if not exclusively, responsible for setting 
goals, designing learning tasks and assessing academic performance. These teacher- 
student relationships have been conceived as a demonstration of authority and power 
(Beck, 2009; Oral, 2013). In contrast, constructivist classrooms, where knowledge 
and authority are shared among teachers and students, employ the partnership model. 
Thus, based on the previous discussion of factors that promote classroom incivility, 
the power distance typical of traditional learning environments is likely to promote 
uncivil class encounters while constructivist classrooms represent the opposite pole 
(Pelech & Pieper, 2010). 

In partial congruence with the dominator model, Sfard (1998) offered the acquisi- 
tion metaphor for learning, suggesting that traditional learning can be equated to the 
process of gaining possession over some commodity: “The language of “knowledge 
acquisition’ and “concept development’ makes us think about the human mind as a 
container to be filled with certain materials and about the learner as becoming an 
owner of these materials” (Sfard, 1998, p. 5). This traditional concept of teaching 
and learning addresses knowledge as an inert and fixed entity that is not aimed at 
guiding one’s thinking and actions in future new settings (Hammerness et al., 2005). 
Other scholars (e.g., Chan, 2010), who relied on the acquisition metaphor for learn- 
ing, viewed the traditional teaching and learning approach as quantitative, drawing 
attention to the quantity of knowledge acquired and reproduced, teachers’ inputs and 
students’ quantitative assessments (where the degree to which students absorb course 
material is evaluated). Common to these approaches are course descriptions that refer 
mainly to the academic content rather than to competencies. In line with such tra- 
ditional teaching patterns, teachers are perceived as transmitters of knowledge and 
students as the recipients (Chan & Elliott, 2004). Vella (2008) further argued that 
most educators focus on teaching as a means for conveying information, despite 
decades of research that have revealed the limited effectiveness of this approach. 

Among other inherent flaws of traditional education are imposition of adult stan- 
dards on students; construction of the world and of knowledge as static rather 
than as ever-changing; reliance on written texts rather than on experiential learn- 
ing; acquisition of isolated skills without context; and authority-based professional 
discourse (Oral, 2013). Indeed, according to traditional epistemology, teachers are 
a source of incontestable authority (Alt & Itzkovich, 2018). This type of authority 
promotes authoritarian relationships between teachers and students, whether explicit 
or implicit, and impede the acknowledgment of conflicts, leaving them tacit but not 
expressed, and therefore unresolved. Fromm (1941) described this kind of authority 
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as irrational and argued that the educational methods used in traditional learning 
environments discourage original thinking by putting “emphasis on knowledge of 
facts, or I should rather say on the information. The pathetic superstition prevails that 
by knowing more and more facts one arrives at the knowledge of reality. Hundreds 
of scattered and unrelated facts are dumped into the heads of students; their time and 
energy are taken up by learning more and more facts so that there is little left for 
thinking” (pp. 213-214). In contrast, the rational authority aims to establish more 
democratic and respectful relationships in the classroom, favors the airing of conflicts 
and their subsequent resolution through dialogue, and aims to promote individual 
growth and expansion. 

Cobb, Gresalfi, and Hodge (2009) explored the multifaceted nature of authority 
in the classroom. Authority, they asserted, concerns the degree to which students are 
given opportunities to be engaged in decision-making processes, including the correct 
interpretation of tasks, the reasonableness of solution methods, and the legitimacy of 
solutions. They noted that in some classrooms, authority might be exercised by the 
teachers, whereas in others authority might be more broadly distributed, with students 
and teachers jointly determining the legitimacy of contributions. This latter type of 
classroom is more likely to support effective learning, especially when students 
are given opportunities to exercise conceptual agency. The conceptual agency is 
defined as the capacity to choose methods and develop meanings and relationships 
between concepts and principles, rather than relying on disciplinary agency and using 
established solution methods. Students who have opportunities to exercise conceptual 
agency tend to use higher-order thinking skills and therefore are better adept at using 
the correct tools when solving problems. Consequently, when a teacher attempts to 
hand over authority to students by asking them to determine whether or not a solution 
to a problem is correct, students who exercise conceptual agency are better able to 
justify or refute particular claims based on their experience in using concepts and 
on their familiarity with other tools that are specific to their discipline. Conversely, 
when the authority rests primarily with the teacher, the students are offered fewer 
opportunities to demonstrate conceptual or other academic agencies. 

Considering the literature presented thus far, one may ask, why do models of 
traditional learning still prevail? To answer this question, Horn, Nolen and Ward 
(2013) pointed to a perennial problem in teacher training programs—the gap between 
training and practice. Training programs often rely on the participation metaphor, 
where learning is represented as active involvement in an ongoing process. However, 
once they have entered the education workplace, teachers tend to revert to traditional 
teaching methods and paradigms. Sociologists have accounted for this phenomenon 
by noting that teachers generally teach as they themselves were taught, based on 
years of observing their own teachers. The problem may be further exasperated in 
institutes of higher education where faculty (often referred to in Israel as ‘lecturers’ in 
complete alignment with traditional teaching methods) are not required to undertake 
pedagogical training as a pre-condition for teaching or during their teaching career. 
In contrast with the requirements from schoolteachers, teaching faculty in Israel 
may choose to undergo pedagogical training through the dedicated units for the 
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advancement of teaching that exist in each academic institution, but such participation 
is not mandatory (Alt & Raichel, 2018). 

The role of power in pedagogy, as well as different pedagogical approaches that 
may serve as a platform for academic incivility, are discussed next. 


Traditional Pedagogy as a Platform for Academic (Faculty 
and Student) Incivility 


University instruction has been criticized by many scholars for continuing to exem- 
plify traditional one-way instruction that encourages rote memorization, based on 
objectivist philosophical assumptions (Beck, 2009). Indeed, courses in higher edu- 
cation settings often rely on traditional teacher-centered methods. While offering a 
limited guarantee for effective learning, these methods were designed to expedite the 
transmission of knowledge to large numbers of students (Peters, 2000). Such meth- 
ods used to be common in schools in the 19th and 20th centuries and were deemed 
appropriate by society at the time but are still used today. Students who are taught 
by teacher-centered methods are told how to behave, what to learn, when and how 
to learn it, and then are assessed in ways that may not take into account the diverse 
intelligence that exists in any student population (Erwin, 2004). 

It has been argued (Alt, 2015; Alt & Raichel, 2018) that this “transmission of 
knowledge’ paradigm, with its conventional instruction methods and often marked 
by large-group lectures and by instructor-provided learning materials, could trap 
students in a disempowering culture. In her study, Alt (2015) has gathered and ana- 
lyzed classroom observational activities (coded for the purpose of the current book) 
as experienced by students, in order to learn about contemporary learning environ- 
ments. An example of a lecturer imposing his views on his students in a traditional 
learning environment can be found in the following report by an Israeli college stu- 
dent: “Whenever the students try to comment on a specific topic that has been taught 
in class, the teacher explains that they don’t have the right to do so, since ‘much 
better scholars than you have already investigated the matter’. Eventually, everyone 
silently obeys the teacher” [B13]. 

This testimony can be taken to illustrate the way by which traditional learning 
enables incivility. Indeed, in an additional recent study, Alt and Itzkovich (2015) 
noted a similar reaction from a lecturer and identified it as an expression of faculty 
incivility. Other descriptions (coded for the purpose of the current book) of tradi- 
tional learning and their impacts on college students could similarly be considered 
potentially uncivil: 


The main goal is the final exam. We study in order to pass the exam. We focus on the concepts 
required for the exam. There are no enrichment opportunities, no in-depth inquiry. We can’t 
ask questions during class, we can’t deepen our understanding, since ‘there is no time for 
questions’. Sometimes the teacher raises a subject that I find to be very interesting; only to 
be disappointed. She always moves right on to another subject. I feel that quantity is much 
more important to her than quality. [T15] 
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I am an instructor for at-risk youth, and I had high expectations from this particular course. 
I thought I could learn more about the subject, but I was disappointed. It [the course] was 
way below my expectations. The lessons were dull. The teacher practically read the material 
from the page. Once, when something wasn’t clear to me, I asked for an explanation, and 
she told me to go and find the answer by myself, without offering me any kind of guidance. 
[T43] 


In these, as well as in other examples, students were seen to view incidents that 
were directly associated with traditional teaching as disrespectful and uncivil, even 
if they did not define them as such. 

Beyond the role of power in promoting incivility in traditional educational set- 
tings, incivility in such settings might also be enabled, to a large extent, by technology. 
In particular, classroom incivility may be promoted by social media, considered to 
be an integral part of modern society and modern learning environments. In a recent 
study, Alt (2017) found that students’ dominant uncivil behaviors in contemporary 
lecture-based learning environments were enabled by social media. Growing atten- 
tion is currently being paid to the negative impact of ubiquitous use of social media 
on students’ achievements. More generally, use of technology-enabled tools during 
lessons is considered highly disruptive when unrelated to class work. Sana, Weston, 
and Cepeda (2013) argue that laptop multitasking poses a significant distraction to 
both users and fellow students and can be detrimental to the comprehension of lecture 
content. Yet the role of technology as a proxy for incivility perpetrated by students 
has not yet been adequately examined. 

To fill this gap, semi-structured interviews with students from two colleges in the 
Northern periphery of Israel were conducted by Alt (2017) and were later content- 
analyzed and coded by Itzkovich, Alt and Dolev for the purpose of this book. The 
results point to the precursors of technology-linked uncivil behaviors during lecture- 
based lessons and suggest that technology-enabled uncivil behaviors from students 
might be associated with traditional learning environments. The undergraduate inter- 
viewees pointed to instructional activities that were based on traditional pedagogical 
approaches as the main precursors of their own uncivil behaviors and further iden- 
tified ineffective classroom management, learning disabilities, and language bar- 
riers among minority students as additional precursors that were linked to these 
approaches. 

The remaining sections in this chapter are dedicated to a detailed review of these 
findings. 


Instructional Activities (Lecture-Based Settings) 


Instructional activities in lecture-based settings emerged as a recurrent theme in Alt’s 
(2017) above-noted interviews with college students. Such settings were perceived by 
participant students to be “boring” and “unchallenging”. The materials were usually 
uploaded to the course portal as PowerPoint presentations from which the teachers 
often read during lessons. Students were required to passively absorb the information. 
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This type of course was found to lead some of the students to search for something 
“more interesting” than what they were doing. As a result, some students ended up 
using social media tools in class and learned the material by themselves at home. In 
the words of some of the interviewees: 


I use Facebook, WhatsApp, Instagram. To tell you the truth, before entering college, I didn’t 
use any of these tools, I disapproved of them. But then I found myself sitting in a very 
boring lesson. Some of the students were playing Candy Crush, others were on Facebook - 
communicating with other classmates. I had no choice, I wanted to get involved in what they 
were doing, and I needed to ‘kill time’. There are many courses like this, but if attendance 
is mandatory there is no choice, you have to attend class. The teacher reads the PowerPoint 
slides in a monotonous voice, and the presentations, which are far from interesting, are going 
to be uploaded to the course portal later on, so it isn’t worth the bother [to follow the lecture 
in real time]. I use the time to do many other things. For example, I work on my seminar 
duties. I’m sitting in class, but my head is definitely somewhere else. [M23] 


When the teacher holds in-class discussions that actively involve the students I hardly ever 
surf the Internet, but when the lesson is boring, and when I’m not required to take part in it, 
I use Facebook and other social media sites to catch up on things. [M28] 


I don’t use social media all the time. I don’t use it in lessons in the more important courses, 
the challenging and interesting ones. The teachers are the ones that make these lessons 
interesting; it is easy to stay focused. In other courses, I often use social media. I am fully 
aware of the fact that social media distracts me from learning. I think that the main reason 
I use social media during class is boredom. Sometimes it’s because I’m attending a course 
that is less relevant to my major, and sometimes it’s because the course includes material 
that I’m already familiar with. When that happens, I learn the material by myself, at home. 
It’s very easy for me to understand, by myself, what has been taught in class. [M35] 


Many of the teachers read the material, verbatim, from their slides, so there’s really no need 
to come to class, we can learn the material on our own, without the teachers. It hurts me 
to say it, but all we, students, really want is to pass the exams. My main goal is to have a 
degree. I need to have high scores if I want to be accepted for an MA program... nobody is 
going to be interested in what I really know, so why bother? All I need is to score high on 
the exams. [M39] 


I frequently end up using social media during lectures. I think that this has to do with 
the format of the lectures. Some teachers don’t make any effort to explain the material. 
They assume that I have the prerequisite knowledge. Others give the impression that they 
themselves are not experts on the topic on which they are speaking. I once asked a teacher to 
explain a certain difficult sentence that appeared on one of the slides, and the teacher slowly 
re-read the sentence, but offered no added explanation. I realized that I had no one to turn 
to with my questions about the material. Finally, I lost interest. I realized I could read the 
presentations on my own. [M42] 


I expect teachers to interact with the students, to take questions and to provide answers. I 
don’t need them to read the text to me. When the lecture is engaging, I usually avoid using 
social media, but with one exception - messages from my family. I have to be available to 
receive these messages. [M11] 


These cases illustrate a structured, teacher-centered approach and the uncivil 
behaviors fostered by it. The described behaviors appear to be centered largely, 
but not solely, on the use of social media technology during class, with additional 
disruptive behaviors such as chatting with friends during class, leaving class in the 
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middle of a lesson to get food or drinks, taking long bathroom breaks, leaving class 
early or arriving there unprepared. Evidently, such behaviors derived both from the 
traditional pedagogical approach employed in the examined colleges and from unful- 
filled student expectations, both elements that have been discussed earlier as part of 
the personal precursors to academic incivility. Yet class incivilities are not driven 
solely by academic content or by pedagogical approaches but have been noted to be 
further associated with the quality of classroom management. 


Ineffective Classroom Management 


Some of the students interviewed by Alt (2017) emphasized that management of stu- 
dents’ conduct is essential for an orderly environment in which they could concentrate 
on the learning material. However, the interviews revealed that some instructors were 
unable to appropriately address discipline problems and failed to effectively deal with 
disruptive behaviors during lectures. Such behaviors, which often interfered with the 
ability of others to focus on the learning material, led some of the students to browse 
the internet, to use social media, to chat with other students, or to take long bathroom 
breaks or cafeteria breaks, instead. In the words of some of the interviewees: 


Sometimes, when the class gets noisy, for instance, when students start talking to each other, 
I lose focus. When that happens, I turn to social media. But when order is maintained in the 
classroom, I can stay focused throughout the lesson. [A39]| 


The number of students per class is extremely high. It takes a lot of effort to concentrate, 
so I usually take a seat at the back of the classroom, I catch up on social media and upload 
content. [A29] 


I tend not to use social media during class, but I do use it when the noise is unbearable. 
I usually sit in the front row, because noise affects my concentration. Unfortunately, in 
some classes, the lecturers are unable (or unwilling) to stop the noise. I also find it hard ‘to 
stay in the loop’ during evening classes. It all depends on the lecturers and on the learning 
environments. If the atmosphere in the class doesn’t support learning and if the lecturers are 
not interesting, or if they are unable to discipline the students, I sometimes end up surfing 
the internet and using social media. [A18] 


If it [the class] gets too noisy I sometimes leave early. I can’t focus and I get annoyed, so 
what’s the point in staying? [A2] 


These testimonies suggest that teachers’ inability to manage their class contributes 
to academic incivility, both among faculty and among students. This management 
inability can create additional, secondary challenges. Unable to control the noise 
in the classroom teachers often become angry and tend to belittle noisy students, 
who then express their dissatisfaction with the teachers. All these combine to further 
promote uncivil behaviors. 
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Learning Disabilities 


According to the interviews, students who suffer from learning disabilities may 
struggle to pay attention, to stay focused or to deeply engage in course material during 
lectures. Learning disabilities such as attention dispersion or other concentration 
problems drive such students to ‘give up’, to talk to their classmates or to play with 
“the most readily available object”. Teacher-based learning environments can become 
even more challenging when lecturers fail to adapt their teaching methods to the 
students. Indeed, in Alt’s (2017) interviews, learning disabilities and attention deficits 
emerged as factors that directly contributed to incivility: 


I try to avoid looking at my cell phone during the lesson. I might look at newly received 
messages, but I do not reply. I love being a student and I appreciate the opportunity given to 
me. I should note that I suffer from several learning disabilities and therefore it’s important 
for me to thoroughly understand the material rather than to memorize it. I am aware of my 
weak points, I know that I might be tempted to use social media [rather than focus on the 
lesson], and therefore I don’t bring my laptop to class. I have to admit that I don’t always 
stay alert during the entire lesson. When teachers are boring, it takes a special effort not to 
peek at the screen of my cell phone. Whenever that happens, I resist the temptation, and I 
choose to talk to one of my classmates instead. [R52] 


I suffer from learning disabilities and from attention dispersion, and I’m often fidgety during 
lectures. The most readily available object to play with is my cell phone. [R64] 


I recognize the implications of using social media during class. But in some courses, I feel 
much more focused when I read the material at home. This method [of learning at home] is 
much more efficient for me, taking into account my learning difficulties. I consider myself 
a highly motivated student. That’s why when I get home from school, I always go over the 
materials that were handed to us in class, so I wouldn’t miss anything. [R50] 


I’m hyperactive and I can’t stay quiet in class. I always have questions I want to ask and stories 
I want to tell. Some teachers engage us [the students] in discussions, and I can express myself 
and become involved. Others, however, talk throughout their lectures. I can ask a question 
or make a comment, but they would ignore it and continue talking. I feel that they are not 
interested in what I have to say and that they view my questions as disruptions. Their attitude 
demoralizes me and makes it harder for me to take part in the lesson. [R12] 


It is evident that the objective difficulties faced by students with learning disabil- 
ities are further enhanced in traditional pedagogical settings. Furthermore, as dis- 
cussed in the following section, students who belong to social minority groups may 
experience additional challenges that contribute to uncivil behaviors in traditional 
lecture-based classrooms. 


Language Barriers 


Accounts by minority students often linked a lack of proficiency in the language 
in which academic courses were taught (in this case Hebrew) to the use of social 
media tools, as well as to disruptive behaviors, such as chatting or going in and out 
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of the classroom during lectures. Social media tools were often used to receive real- 
time assistance from classmates, in order to better understand the academic material, 
or for social support. Others reported feeling uncomfortable or embarrassed to ask 
the teacher for help, or else feeling worried that by doing so they might interrupt 
the flow of the lesson. In the interviewees’ words: 


I’m in my second year of studies. It is a bit easier for me this year. But during the first year, it 
was extremely difficult. All the teachers spoke extremely fast and I hardly understood a word 
of what they were saying. There were so many words that I didn’t recognize. [had to ask other 
students for help. But all the students around me were new as well, so I was embarrassed to do 
it. Sometimes I tried to ask the teachers to help me; they usually complied, but I often felt that 
they were angry with me. One teacher once told me that I should be reading more “serious” 
newspapers in order to improve my vocabulary... I felt really uncomfortable. So, to be frank, 
this year I use both Facebook and WhatsApp to communicate with my friends during lessons. 
I know that many of them are also having problems understanding the material, so we help 
each other and sometimes we encourage each other, and we even joke about it. I’m lucky to 
have some friends who are more proficient in Hebrew than I am and who are glad to help 
me. But still, they aren’t always available to help me in real-time. I send them WhatsApp 
messages and still they are not always available to respond, and it’s still very difficult for 
me. I do everything I can to succeed, I really try, but it’s hard to follow the teachers when 
they speak so fast. Sometimes I ask one of my classmates for a summary of the lesson, and 
instead of trying to follow the teacher I use the time to check my Facebook account ... I think 
that it [this arrangement, of getting summaries from other students] ends up being better for 
the teachers as well - I don’t bother them with my awkward questions about words that I 
didn’t understand. [G11] 


The most significant obstacle, or barrier, that prevents me from concentrating during lectures 
is the language. The official language in colleges in Israel is Hebrew [which is not my 
mother tongue]. On top of that, most teachers use ‘academic’ language, which is much more 
complicated than the Hebrew I use and understand. [G18] 


Most of the times I fail to follow the lectures; I find it hard to listen [in Hebrew] and to keep 
notes at the same time. It’s very hard for me to understand the language. I also find it hard to 
stay focused for such a long period of time. That’s why I use Facebook every now and then, 
for several minutes at a time. It feels like having a break during the lesson. [G32] 


I’m on Facebook during most lessons because the lectures are all in Hebrew and Hebrew is 
not my mother tongue. Even though I have difficulties following the lessons I have to attend 
them; that’s what I’m here for. But I can’t write down anything because I can’t understand 
the new material and summarize it at the same time, not when it’s all done in Hebrew. I 
believe I will do better next year. Some teachers upload their lectures and the rest of the 
materials needed for the exams to MOODLE (modular object-oriented dynamic learning 
environment). Some of my friends are more proficient in Hebrew and take notes during the 
lessons, and at the end of each class they email me their summaries. [G68] 


When there’s more than 100 students in the classroom, that’s when I stop listening. I can’t 
follow the material, or ask questions, it’s too crowded and there’s no real interaction with the 
teacher. So, I end up sitting at the back of the classroom, talking to my friends who just like 
me, can’t follow the teacher. We sometimes eat or take a selfie. We are often reprimanded 
by the teachers, but we can’t help it. We just can’t follow them fast enough. [G40] 


Such disruptive class behaviors have led some educators to ban technology 
devices from their classrooms (Shirky, 2014). Other educators and researchers have 
recommended a shift from traditional instructional approaches to student-centered 
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approaches (Fang, 2009; Sana et al., 2013). The main premise in favor of student- 
centered learning is that traditional, teacher-centered, lectures are vulnerable to dis- 
tractions and that they convey too much information for students to take in and to 
process. Therefore, it has been argued that it is the responsibility of educators to 
embrace constructivist pedagogical approaches in order to promote student engage- 
ment and facilitate better student learning (Alt, 2015). Based on constructivist ped- 
agogy, student-centered learning environments enable students to engage in knowl- 
edge construction by carrying out socially negotiated tasks in real-life contexts while 
regulating their learning. These approaches are part of the potential remedies we offer 
for academic incivility and will be discussed in the third and final part of this book. 
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Part III 
Remedies—How to Cope with Academic 
Incivility 


Chapter 6 ®) 
Emotional Intelligence as a Remedy Sit is 
for Academic Incivility 


Abstract Emotional intelligence, discussed at length in part two of this book, has 
been defined as a set of personal, emotional and social skills that help individuals 
deal with the demands and challenges of everyday life (Bar-On, 2006). High EI was 
found to contribute to pro social behaviors and to positive social interactions, while 
low EI was linked to at-risk and aggressive behaviors. In a similar vein, negative 
links between EI and stress suggest that EI may moderate and mediate the rela- 
tionships between stress and aggressive behaviors. Academic incivility is one form 
of aggressive behaviors that has been noted to be negatively associated with social- 
emotional skills such as empathy, self-regulation and stress-tolerance. In this chapter 
we propose several EI-based remedies to academic incivility. 


EI Development as a Remedy for Incivility 


To date, the study of incivility has largely focused on the precursors, impacts and 
reactions to uncivil behaviors. Accordingly, evidence of well-researched efforts to 
reduce e workplace incivility, and more specifically academic incivility, is scarce. 
Of the incivility prevention efforts that have been documented, most do not rely 
on established EI theoretical frameworks. Yet, some scholars did suggest a broader 
perspective, in which the links between social emotional skills to reduced bullying 
were considered, and in particular among school students. These observations point 
to EI development as a possible tool for reducing incivility, including academic 
incivility. 

Indeed, in contrast with an approach that considers EI to be an innate and rel- 
atively fixed trait (Petrides & Furnham, 2003), most scholars agree that EI skills 
and competencies can be intentionally developed through training. Furthermore, it 
has been suggested that EI development can be achieved, at least to some extent, in 
children, young people and adults (Boyatzis, 2007, 2009; Dolev & Leshem, 2017a; 
Serrat, 2017). The same studies showed EI development efforts to improve, among 
other things, pro-social behaviors while decreasing anti-social behaviors. 
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As EI skills have been shown to play a part in incivility, it follows that the devel- 
opment of EI skills may offer a remedy incivility. In line with this expectation, the 
following section examines efforts and to develop EI and ways to effectively do so. 

Studies of EI development efforts have been conducted in a variety of settings, 
including in schools (targeting mostly students) and in commercial organizations, 
employing a variety of EI frameworks and as part of a variety of programs and 
interventions (Abraham, 2005; Ciarrochi & Mayer, 2007; Hodzic, Scharfen, Ripoll, 
Holling, & Zenasni, 2018). A subset of these studies took place in institutions of 
higher education (Boyatzis, 2007; Kozlowski, Hutchinson, Hurley, & Browne, 2018; 
Meng & Qi, 2018). 

As noted in part two of the book, EI in teachers, including in higher education fac- 
ulty, has been increasingly recognized to make a crucial contribution to their effective- 
ness and well-being (Haskett, 2003; Drew, 2006), as well as to the social-emotional 
development of students (Jennings & Greenberg, 2009; Maree & Mokhuane, 2007; 
McCown, Jensen, & Freedman, 2007). Based on the emerging links between EI 
and effective teaching (Perry & Ball, 2007, 2008; Stein & Book, 2000), and given 
the highly social-emotional nature of the teaching profession (Nias, 1996; Gendron, 
2008), ithas been suggested that faculty who desire to become more effective profes- 
sionally could benefit from opportunities to develop their EI (Brackett et al., 2009; 
Haskett, 2003). For example, Brackett et al. (2009) suggested that in view of the 
lack of emotional literacy efforts among teachers, a majority of teachers stood to 
benefit from structured and systematic EI development training. Indeed, in a study 
among 80 teachers, Boyd (2005) found a nearly perfect bell-shaped distribution of 
the MSCEIT scores around the normal, demonstrating the potential for such benefits. 

Similarly, it has been argued that EI development efforts in students are likely 
to enhance pro social behaviors and to reduce violent and destructive behaviors. 
Growing evidence indicates the importance of social emotional skills to students’ 
success and well-being, to their adversity-coping abilities (Tugade & Fredrickson, 
2004) and to reduced bullying (Zych, Baldry, Farrington, & Llorent 2018). This 
evidence has created growing expectations for schools to educate students to become 
socially and emotionally literate and not only academically accomplished (McCown 
et al., 2007). It was suggested that teachers can cultivate EI in their students through 
role modeling (Brearley, 2001; Zeidner, Matthews, & Roberts, 2012), through their 
own behaviors and social interactions (Cohen & Sandy, 2007), and in more direct and 
purposeful ways, through conversations, by taking advantage of daily opportunities 
and even more directly, through EI training. 

In line with these expectations, schools increasingly take measures to 
cultivate social and emotional skills in students, typically based on the construct 
of SEL (Social Emotional Learning) but also through other programs (Jennings 
& Greenberg, 2009). Those programs are either targeted towards specific groups 
(such as students who demonstrate at-risk or bullying behaviors), or towards the 
general student population.. In higher education settings, EI development programs 
are typically aimed at the general student population and are framed as an effort 
to provide students with skills to succeed and thrive in their future careers. How- 
ever, some scholars have suggested that cultivation of social and emotional skills 
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in students in higher education settings can also strengthen their concepts of right 
and wrong and can challenge behaviors that are oppressive and unjust (Cowie et al., 
2013). Indeed, such efforts have been suggested to support higher education stu- 
dents who are particularly vulnerable to psychological distress (Cefai & Camilleri, 
2009), reduce anti-social behaviors, incivility and bullying (Cowie & Myers, 2016), 
and support educators in their efforts to reduce destructive behaviors and to promote 
kind and prosocial behaviors (Clark & Marinak, 2010). More specifically, it has been 
suggested that in order to prevent bullying and to improve students’ integration into 
their studying communities, higher education institutes should offer training pro- 
grams, mostly in groups, that would focus on interpersonal skills, communication 
skills and in particular on ethical communication (Cowie et al., 2013). Beyond their 
contribution in academic settings, these positive skills can make for better citizens 
and for better (and kinder) employees and leaders as today’s students become part 
of tomorrow’s workforce. 

Faculty can similarly benefit from the development of social and emotional skills 
that are required for coping and succeeding in today’s challenging world, including 
the ability to behave in a civil way towards others and to cope with incivility. 

However, most efforts to develop social and emotional skills to date have focused 
on students, and more specifically on primary or secondary schools. Teachers are 
often excluded from such efforts or are being trained to deliver programs to students 
rather than undergo social-emotional training themselves. Higher education faculty 
are even less likely to be exposed to such programs or to become engaged in devel- 
oping their own EI skills. Similarly, efforts to develop social-emotional skills among 
students in higher education settings are not common. Such efforts are scarce despite 
the demonstrated importance of EI skill development to students and teachers in 
high education settings. In light of this dearth of efforts and recorded evidence, EI 
development efforts aimed at students and faculty in high education settings will be 
the topic of the following sections. 


EI Development in Students of Higher Education 


Efforts to develop EI in higher education settings are not widespread. However, 
evidence of links between EI skills, academic performance and a successful 
occupational future has brought some academic institutions to include emotional 
intelligence learning opportunities in their curricula (Boyatzis, 2009). Exploration of 
such efforts revealed that EI programs enhanced students’ EI (Fletcher et al., 2009; 
Kozlowski et al., 2018), increased their learning effectiveness and academic achieve- 
ments (Bennett & Sawatzky, 2013), improved their communication skills (Meng & 
Qi, 2018) and reduced bullying (Bennett & Sawatzky, 2013) and stress levels (Meng 
& Qi, 2018), the latter noted to be one of the factors underlying incivility. 

One of the more well-researched EI training programs in a higher education 
setting is the competency-based MBA program, offered at the Weatherhead School 
of Management (WSOM) at Case Western Reserve University in Cleveland, Ohio 
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(Boyatzis, 2007, 2009; Boyatzis & Saatcioglu, 2008; Boyatzis & Van Oosten, 2002). 
Significant improvements in general EI levels and over most competencies were 
found in participants of the school’s full-time and part-time MBA programs (young 
adults), as compared with a control group. These improvements all showed long-term 
sustainability, up to seven years after graduation (Boyatzis, 2007, 2009), and included 
a 63% improvement in self-awareness and in self-management, a 45% increase in 
social awareness and a similar improvement in relationship management (Wheeler, 
1999 in Boyatzis, 2007), all skills that are related to pro social behaviors. 

More recently, a study of an EI training program for students in higher education 
showed significant improvements in their EI (Gilar-Corbi, Pozo-Rico, Sanchez, & 
Castej6n, 2018). Similarly, studies of EI training programs administered to nursing 
school students indicated a significant increase in EI scores in the training group 
(Kozlowski et al., 2018). In other findings, such programs were found to enhance 
communications and to reduce stress (Meng & Qi, 2018). 

Additional data on the impact of EI development efforts on students can be found 
in studies that were conducted in primary and secondary schools (Humphrey, Curran, 
Morris, Farrel, & Woods, 2007; Zeidner et al., 2012). While development efforts 
in schools vary greatly in range, methods and settings, direct and indirect evidence 
from well-designed and well-researched SEL interventions aimed at school students 
has indicated increases in social-emotional knowledge and competence, academic 
performance, emotion regulation, empathy, pro-social behaviors. collaboration and 
well-being, and a decrease in violence among a majority of the students (Bar-On, 
2006; Brackett & Salovey, 2006; Castillo, Salguero, Fernandez-Berrocal, & Bal- 
luerka, 2013; Cefai & Cooper, 2009; Curtis & Norgate, 2007; Fernandez-Berrocal 
& Ruiz, 2008; Goleman, 2007; Goetz et al., 2005; Hynes, 2007; Taylor, Oberle, 
Durlak, & Weissberg, 2017; Zins, Elias, & Greenberg, 2007), including at-risk high 
school students (Smith, 2004). 

More specifically, EI programs were found to reduce risk behaviors and bullying 
behaviors in school students (Lang, 2018; Patrikakou & Weissberg, 2007; Zins et al., 
2007). In a study of a two-year EI intervention program that was implemented in 
several Spanish schools, students in the EI training group reported lower levels of 
physical/verbal aggression, anger, hostility and personal distress, and higher levels of 
empathy, mainly in male students, compared to students in the control group (Ruiz- 
Aranda et al., 2012). Similarly, results from a three-year EI intervention program 
designed to reduce adolescent aggression in Spanish schools showed lower levels of 
physical and verbal aggression, mediated by lower levels of negative affect, anger 
and hostile feelings in students that were part of the EI training group, compared with 
an active control group (Castillo-Gualda, Cabello, Herrero, Rodriguez-Carvajal, & 
Fernandez-Berrocal, 2018). 

Some of these EI training programs have focused on the cultivation of empathy, 
previously identified as a potential buffer against aggression. For example, the Roots 
of Empathy program, shown to reduce aggression and to increase pro-social behav- 
1ors among students, teaches perspective-taking skills and empowers children to fight 
cruelty with empathy and kindness. Similarly, Clark and Marinak (2010) suggested 
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that adolescent bullying and youth violence could be confronted by integrating pro- 
grams that promote kindness, “the antithesis of victimization’, into school curricula, 
as well as through focused discussions and empathy-inducing reading materials. 


EI Development in Faculty 


According to Boyatzis (2007, 2009), EI training programs can bring changes in 
behaviors and can develop skills, including ElI-related skills, even in adulthood. 
Indeed, such programs have already become part of student designated EI courses 
in higher education settings. 

However, despite a growing interest in EI training for adults in different occupa- 
tional settings, and in particular for teachers, pre-service or in-service training pro- 
grams aimed at teachers’ personal EI development are still scarce (Dolev & Itzkovich, 
2016; Jennings & Greenberg, 2009), and studies of such programs are still similarly 
limited (Corcoran & Tormey, 2010; Fer, 2004). In particular, efforts to develop EI 
skills in higher education faculty are scarce. However, EI training programs in other 
occupations, in particular in organizations, and a limited but steadily increasing num- 
ber of efforts in programs for schoolteachers, can suggest the potential value of such 
programs for higher education faculty. 

EI training programs in organizations have been noted to increase EI levels and 
to improve performance, productivity, financial results (Cherniss & Goleman, 2001; 
Goleman et al., 2002; Lennick, 2007; Lopes et al., 2006; Tadmor et al., 2016), 
general health and well-being (Slaski & Cartwright, 2003). For example, in a study 
of an EI training program in the pediatric department of one hospital in Israel, EI 
levels in nurses and doctors who had undergone the training increased, as did patient 
satisfaction, compared with a control group (Bamberger et al., 2017). Significant 
gains in EI and improved (financial) outcomes were found also in studies of the 
American Express Financial Advisors E]-training program (Lennick, 2007). 

Other studies explored the effects of EI training programs on schoolteachers, 
Byron (2001) examined the effects of an EI training program on 37 novice teachers 
and found significant increases in emotional integration and in the ability to perceive 
self-emotions, as measured by the MSCEIT. Fer’s (2004) qualitative study among 
20 secondary teachers in Turkey revealed that participants viewed the concept of EI 
positively, proceeded to gain EI knowledge and claimed to have acquired useful SEL 
teaching strategies in addition to other professional and life skills. 

A recent mixed methods study that followed a two-year intensive EI training for 
21 secondary school teachers in Israel (Dolev & Leshem, 2017a, 2016) found positive 
impacts on teachers’ EI levels, EI related behaviors, awareness of students’ emotions 
and needs, as well as on emotional responses and non-cognitive skills, and a desire, 
culminating in actual efforts, to develop EI in students both informally and formally. 
The program had further affected teachers’ performance as a group, enhancing col- 
laboration and teamwork. Furthermore, following the training the participants were 
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moved to voluntarily incorporate SEL efforts into curricular content and to redesign 
the school curriculum. 

A majority of the participants were convinced that EI competencies and behaviors 
were strongly linked to effective teaching and that positive shifts in EI had positively 
impacted their practice. In particular, some teachers noted that the El training program 
had enhanced their previously low self-regulation and reduced incivility, leading 
to improved relationships with students and to a more supportive and accepting 
class climate. Furthermore, participants noted that the training had enabled them to 
better understand their students. For example, some teachers revealed that what they 
previously believed to be a display of authority was in fact a demonstration of uncivil 
and offensive behaviors towards students or colleagues (Dolev & Leshem, 2017a). 
This and many other insights promoted by the training affected their view of their 
students and of their role as teachers. 


How to Design Effective EI Training Programs—Practical 
Aspects 


The impacts of EI programs greatly depend on their quality. With mounting evidence 
that certain EI training programs can increase EI and produce positive outcomes, it 
has become important to identify the elements that make EI development programs 
most effective and to provide practical guidelines for implementation. The design of 
effective EI training programs is of special importance if these programs are to be 
used as a remedy for incivility. 

Cherniss, Goleman, Emmerling, Cowan, and Adler (1998) identified a number of 
elements that significantly contribute to effective EI training in organizations. These 
were later elaborated on by others (Bharwaney, 2007) and were noted to apply to edu- 
cational settings in general (Brackett et al., 2009) and to higher education students in 
particular (Boyatzis, 2007). Firstly, it has been demonstrated that beyond providing 
a theoretical basis and an understanding of the concept, effective EI development 
requires the development of EI competencies and changes in habits, attitudes and 
behaviors (Bharwaney, 2007; Boyatzis, 2007; Neale et al., 2009). Self-motivated par- 
ticipation, adjustment of programs to address participants’ needs and encouragement 
of self-directed processes were noted to contribute to motivation and to encourage 
participants to be personally accountable for their progress and take an active part in 
it (Boyatzis, 2007; Cherniss & Goleman, 2001; White, 2006). 

Indeed, a two-year study of an in-school EI training program for teachers (Dolev 
& Leshem, 2017a) revealed that a personal focus, which put teachers’ development 
and their individual needs at the centre, was credited as the main ingredient that 
contributed to the success of the intervention and to an increase in professional effec- 
tiveness. This personal focus further enhanced the teachers’ motivation to pay their 
experiences forward to students and to develop students’ EI voluntarily, in class and 
in off-hours interactions; contributed to teachers’ ability to demonstrate EI-related 
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behaviors and ‘to walk the talk’; and enhanced their ability to teach EI authentically. 
Many of the teachers who had participated in the program referred to its personal 
aspects and credited them for creating a sense of value and of being appreciated 
and invested in. They noted that these feelings enhanced their motivation during the 
training and strengthened their commitment to the school and to EI implementation 
in general. These feelings were further enhanced by the fact that teachers were able 
to explore off-school aspects of EI. This recognition of the synergy between per- 
sonal and professional life aspects promoted a sense of gain and resulted in a more 
inclusive development process.. Self-direction, flexibility and personal assessments 
were the concrete elements that were noted to promote personal focus and personal 
development. 

Similarly, in a yet unpublished study conducted in an Israeli academic institution, 
students who had participated in an in-school EI training program noted that two 
elements, personal focus and personal development, were central to their positive 
experiences during training and to the program’s perceived effectiveness. Based on 
these and other evaluations and testimonies, it may be concluded that EI training pro- 
grams should allow students and faculty to discover their own emotional skills at the 
start of the training, and that these preliminary self-evaluations should serve to create 
a path for developing and acquiring more general EI skills. For example, Boyatzis’s 
(2009) model for effective EI training includes the following steps: identifying the 
ideal self (an terms of EI skills); identifying the real self (through assessments and 
exercise); identifying the gaps between the two; and working to bridge this gap and 
to develop the less-developed skills with the aid of a facilitator. In the context of 
incivility, such a personal process may allow individuals to identify behaviors that 
are associated with perpetrators of incivility or with its victims, recognize triggers, 
vulnerabilities and underlying skills, and work to develop the skills that would bring 
them closer to their ideal selves. 

Integrated personal EJ assessments were noted to allow individuals to recognize 
areas of strength and to serve as a foundation and a motivation for subsequent devel- 
opment processes (Bharwaney, 2007; Cherniss et al., 1998; Hughes, Thompson, & 
Terrell, 2009). Similar findings were noted to apply to educators (Dolev & Leshem, 
2017b). For example, in the above-noted study of a two-year EI training program 
for teachers in Israel, teachers described the personal assessments and the feedback 
sessions as eye opening and referred to them as the most important elements of the 
training. 

EI training in higher education, can take place in a variety of formats: designated 
classes, workshops or other group settings, coaching sessions or other one-on-one 
sessions, or indirectly, by integrating it into regular classes or course material. 

Workshops: The most common and cost-effective way to develop EI in both faculty 
and students is through group trainings. While large classes are more typical in 
higher education settings, a workshop format allows for more personal work to 
take place. EI training workshops, aimed at either students or faculty, should be 
conducted in relatively small groups and may include an introduction to EI, a review 
of its contribution to different life aspects, as well as discussions, explorations and 
active development of different EI skills. Special attention should be paid to the 
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development of emotional self-awareness, self-regulation, empathy and interpersonal 
relationships, all noted to underlie incivility. More specifically, participants in EI 
development workshops could be asked to identify behaviors that are associated 
with perpetrators or victims of incivility and the skills required to reduce them. 

In an EI training program aimed at reducing incivility at one Israeli government 
agency, the first workshop explored the concept of incivility, its definitions and man- 
ifestations. Participants were asked to identify instances of incivility that targeted 
them. The second workshop focused on social and emotional skills: identifying per- 
sonal skills and linking them to coping with incivility. In subsequent interviews, 
participants approved of the structure of the workshop, noted that they would have 
liked to learn more about EI and suggested that more senior staff at the agency could 
benefit from such workshops (Itzkovich & Dolev, work in progress). 

Personalized development efforts are an integral part of EI development and can 
be integrated into workshops through assessments and personal exercises that can be 
carried out in class or at home. Participants may be asked to document their emotions, 
to examine the origins and impacts of such emotions, to reflect on their interpretations 
of different situations, to identify situations in which they tend to display low impulse 
control and whether these trigger fight-or flight reactions, or identify their typical 
interpretations and reactions to uncivil behaviours, to try and describe other people’s 
perspectives, substitute negative (unpleasant) emotions for more positive or pleasant 
ones, and practice gratitude and/or random acts of kindness or mindfulness. Such 
exercise provides opportunities to build and practice newly acquired skills. Further- 
more, practicing skills in different settings, in- and off campus, enables participants 
to further develop these skills and to establish new behavior patterns (Bryan, 2006; 
Cherniss & Goleman, 2001). 

The use of varied, active and experiential training strategies, such as presen- 
tations, movies, video-clips, discussions, role play, cards, games etc., creates and 
maintains interest in the program and caters for different learning styles among 
trainees (Cherniss et al., 1998). 

In parallel with individual-targeted exercise and personal evaluations, EI work- 
shops provide important opportunities for group work. Group activities may include 
the sharing of personal experiences, discussions of different EI skills and related 
behaviors and different group challenges, such as finding ways to create a safe and 
civil climate in class or elsewhere on campus. Such group activities are designed to 
promote personal development, to provide participants with an external point of ref- 
erence and with feedbacks from their peers, to enhance cooperation and collaboration 
between participants and to facilitate the design of organizational changes (Dolev & 
Leshem, 2017b). These elements are particularly important in EI workshops that are 
aimed at reducing incivility. 

In support of group work, Zins et al. (1997) referred to an EI training program 
for teachers where social interactions between colleagues promoted collaborative 
inquiry, while Anderson (2004) suggested that group work allowed for the sharing 
of ideas and for peer-learning. Moreover, in studies of social emotional learning 
(SEL) programs for school students, teachers’ group work was noted to provide a 
sense of synergy and ownership over processes (Haynes, 2007), and these in turn 
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have been noted to contribute to learning and to personal development processes in 
teachers (Hargreaves, 2005). 

It is therefore suggested that the integration of group work activities into faculty 
EI training programs can create new codes of conduct in academic institutions and 
promote a common appreciation of the importance of providing students with a wider 
set of skills, including non-academic skills, in order to better prepare them for the 
future in particular in terms of civil behaviours. At the same time, such training can 
enhance faculty’s awareness to their own behaviours. 

EI coaching: El coaching is an additional form of personal, one-on-one EI training. 
While more demanding and costly than other EI training methods, it has been noted to 
allow trainees to focus on in-depth introspection, individual EI competencies, unique 
circumstances, strengths, challenges, vision and goals, while enabling coaches to 
adjust learning styles to the learners and to provide a safe, supportive, intimate and 
private space for EI development (Dolev & Leshem, 2016). To date, this method has 
been mostly employed in organizational settings, mainly among staff in leadership 
roles (Neale, Spencer-Arnell, & Wilson, 2009). 

However, although relatively underexplored in high education settings, a one- 
on-one EI training approach could be of great benefit to high education students, 
as social-emotional attributes are often difficult to nurture within a classroom envi- 
ronment. In particular, one-on-one development of social-emotional skills such as 
self-awareness, self-regulation and self-regard can empower students and enable 
them to successfully complete their learning journey and to benefit from their wider 
student experience. Indeed, a recent study among students in a UK university indi- 
cates that students who had access to personal, one-on-one EI support had demon- 
strated higher social-emotional intelligence than their peers (Eccles, Devis-Rozental, 
& Mayer, 2016). The authors further suggested that enhanced EI skills may assist 
students as they transition into higher education settings, can reduce withdrawal rates 
and can significantly enhance individual learning experience. Recently, Gilar-Corbi, 
Pozo-Rico, Sanchez, and Castej6n (2018) described a coaching-mediated modality 
combined with an e-learning platform enriched with individualized face-to-face tuto- 
rials to monitor the optimal progress in the acquisition of emotional competencies 
and found it to be highly effective. In an incivility training context, such a modality 
may help students to identify self-behaviors and reactions and may enhance resilience 
towards incivility situations. Similarly, faculty can benefit from one-on-one coach- 
ing that meets their own individual starting points, needs, styles and goals and can 
help them explore incivility behaviors and challenges, both performed by them or 
targeted at them. 

EI coaching can be integrated into EI training programs in one of two forms: 
through private weekly or biweekly sessions with a facilitator, and/or through indi- 
vidual feedbacks on participants’ exercises, provided by the program administrator. 

Combining group training elements (EI workshops) and personal training ele- 
ments (EI coaching) into a single training program can result in a more effective 
and cost-effective process where participants can benefit from the advantages of 
both methods and where different learning styles are better accommodated (Dolev & 
Leshem, 2017b). 
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On-line EI training: Recently, as on-line courses have become more widespread, 
it has been suggested that EI could also be taught on-line. Gilar-Corbi, Pozo-Rico, 
Sanchez, and Castej6n (2018) described such an online modality that has been imple- 
mented on an e-learning platform and dynamized by forums and activities delivered 
in a dialogical learning environment. Individualized online tutorials are made to mon- 
itor the optimal progress in the acquisition of emotional competencies. The authors 
found that the on-line and classroom methodologies were equally effective, while 
coaching demonstrated the highest gains. They pointed out the range of possibilities 
that the findings offer for future users, where the most appropriate modality can be 
selected based on the resources and possibilities available in each situation. 


Integration of EI Training Programs Into High Education Curricula 


EI] development has been shown to require an extensive, long-term effort, one which 
provides sufficient time for exploration, development, practice and repetition (Neale 
et al., 2009). This requirement has been demonstrated for a variety of occupations, 
including students and teachers (Brackett et al., 2009). Thus, beyond isolated learning 
experiences, the integration of social-emotional courses into academic curricula as 
a way to ensure its constant presence and to support development of EI skills in 
academic settings should be considered. Such integration can also help highlight the 
relevance of EI skills to different subjects, link it to different professional aspects, 
and promote a more civil climate both during and outside of class. 

One method for integrating the development and assessment of EI skills into 
higher education courses 1s now being developed by the EU Erasmus + project 
ASSET (Dolev, Naamati, & Meirovich, in progress). As part of this method, teachers 
would be asked to select one or more EI skills that are most relevant to a given course, 
to provide students with self-paced EI learning materials and personal-development 
exercises, and to highlight the links between each course and the corresponding, 
pre-selected EI skills. Participants would be asked to assess students’ involve- 
ment and progress by means of a formative assessment tool both midway through 
the course and at its conclusion (https://bc8d9692-060d-4b80-a2 1 c-26079 15fb762. 
filesusr.com/ugd/c8a426_fbe6f71dfb264485bcff8b242594a336.pdf). 


Integrated EI Training Programs and Their Impact 
on [ncivility 


While most EI training programs are expected to reduce occurrences of incivility 
by enhancing a variety of EI skills, including ones that are directly linked with inci- 
vility, programs can be designed more specifically to target incivility and bullying. 
However, EI training programs and evidence of EI development efforts in higher 
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education settings, or more widely, in organizational settings, are scarce. Never- 
theless, a three-year program aimed at enhancing EI and reducing bullying in 476 
Spanish adolescents was found to reduce negative affect, anger and hostile feelings, 
to modify the emotional and cognitive components of aggression and to reduce their 
behavioural manifestations (Castillo-Gualda, Cabello, Herrero, Rodriguez-Carvayjal, 
& Fernandez-Berrocal, 2018). 

It is proposed that behavioural changes, and in particular changes of uncivil behav- 
iors, cannot fully succeed without organizational and leadership support. Indeed, 
several leading scholars have noted that in order to make a sustainable impact on 
behavioural patterns of employees it is imperative to gain organizational support, 
to assess organizational readiness and to align practices with organizational needs 
(Cherniss et al., 1998; Cherniss & Goleman, 2001; Brackett et al., 2009). In the com- 
ing chapter we examine these steps as they apply to changes in teaching practices 
among schoolteachers and higher education faculty. 
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Chapter 7 Mm) 
Tackling Academic Incivility by Shifting rer i 
the Focus to Student-Centered 

Pedagogical Approaches 


Abstract ‘Power distance’ and ‘power relations’ are two concepts that have been 
repeatedly used to depict interactions between faculty and students, especially in 
uncivil learning environments. Different learning environments and corresponding 
pedagogical designs are often typified by different power relationships. The last 
several years have brought rapid changes to learning environments. New modes of 
teaching and learning as well as new communication strategies have been espoused 
as alternatives to the traditional, teacher-centered classroom model. Teachers in tradi- 
tional classrooms, are largely, if not exclusively, responsible for setting goals, design- 
ing learning tasks and assessing progress. Traditional teacher-student relationships, 
described at length earlier in this book, are often perceived as an exhibition of author- 
ity and as the exercise of exclusive power by teachers. In contrast, in constructivist, 
student-centered classrooms, knowledge and authority are shared among teachers 
and students. The power structure that typifies traditional learning environments is 
similar to the structure that supports uncivil class encounters, while constructivist 
classrooms represent the opposite pole. This chapter describes the main tenets of 
constructivist pedagogy, centering on the shifts in control over the learning process, 
from external, as used in conventional and well-structured learning settings, to the 
students. It is through such shifts in power relationships between teachers and con- 
temporary millennial students that constructivist approaches may mitigate academic 
incivility. 


The Main Tenets of Constructivist Pedagogy 


In recent decades, constructivist pedagogy has challenged traditional classroom prac- 
tice. With growing advances in information and communication technologies, social 
changes, globalization and the pursuit of quality in education, new societal require- 
ments have emerged and a new range of abilities, including diversified social, com- 
munication and cooperation skills, all necessary in order to meet these requirements, 
has been recognized. 

Constructivist pedagogy addresses the new role of modern-day teachers, recog- 
nizes the need to use new teaching methods in the classroom and provides a path for 
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the development of updated instructional practices. In that, it relies on constructivist 
epistemology, which views knowledge as an autonomous and subjective construct 
structured by personal experiences (Pelech & Pieper, 2010). This premise was further 
promoted by Larsson (2012) who argued that: 


There are good reasons to believe that the age of network technology brings changes that 
reach even deeper into the social fabric — affecting the mechanisms by which power is dis- 
tributed and negotiated throughout society... Such profound changes do, of course, set the 
prospects of education in a new light as well. ...While no one could deny that learning 
still goes on within as well as without the formal education system, network communica- 
tion undeniably takes society another step towards the dethronization of the teacher as the 
primary source of knowledge and information. The teacher’s own sense, understanding and 
possibility of authority must, accordingly, change in due manner. He can no longer lean back 
on a bedrock of self-evident, traditional, teacher authority — today’s youth are baptized in a 
culture where traditional social hierarchies and networks have been dismantled in favor of 
individualization...Neither can he expect to command respect simply by virtue of being an 
official of state — today’s youth are accustomed to critical thinking, student autonomy and 
empowerment. (pp. 94-95) 


The essential elements of constructivist pedagogy may be grouped around three 
key tenets, all of which concern constructivist learning environments (Alt, 2014, 
2015): constructive activity (cognitive aspect), teacher-student interaction (affective 
aspect) and social activity (behavioral aspect). 

According to the first tenet (constructive activity), learning occurs during sustain- 
able participation in inquiries that focus on the advancement of knowledge; learning 
environments should provide learners with a wide range of authentic experiences and 
scaffolds that would support an effective reorganization of knowledge; and learners 
should be actively involved in the design of these environments (Erstad, 2011). 
Authentic experiences allow individual learners to construct mental structures that 
are viable in meaningful situations. Since learning is contextual, knowledge con- 
struction should occur in situations that are real rather than contrived. By providing 
real-life contexts for learning and by associating learning tasks with real-life tasks 
constructivist teachers ensure that learning materials are more interesting and relevant 
to students and that students are better prepared for the challenges ahead. 

Additionally, constructivist teachers foster understanding and adaptability in stu- 
dents by encouraging them to examine any given phenomenon from several perspec- 
tives. Students are forced to go beyond everyday ethical contemplation by engaging 
in dialogues, by examining proposed dilemmas from multiple perspectives and by 
drawing on available resources (Lund & Hauge, 2011). These efforts provide stu- 
dents with multiple opportunities to develop more viable models of learning and of 
learning-related social experiences (Alt, 2014). Unlike traditional learning, which is 
often confined to rote learning and to surface learning, constructivist learning can 
engage students in in-depth processes and allows them to explore chosen themes at 
depth in order to better understand them. Constructivist teachers are expected to cre- 
ate learning and teaching environments that are de-compartmentalized, as explained 
by Minick et al. (1993): “...one cannot develop a viable socio-cultural conception of 
human development without looking carefully at the way these institutions develop, 
the way they are linked with one another, and the way human social life is organized 
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within them” (p. 6). Constructivist teachers are able to assess students’ prior knowl- 
edge and to teach accordingly. In particular, by understanding the mental structures 
of students, teachers can correct erroneous prior knowledge, fill in the missing gaps, 
determine the most suitable methods of instruction for different topics, create effec- 
tive experiences, plan independent activities and use materials that are adapted to 
students’ needs (Meyer, 2004). 

The second key tenet of constructivist pedagogy is teacher-student interaction. 
Constructivist teachers are perceived as facilitators, guiding and supporting learners 
in the process of constructing knowledge. Their role is to engage students in self- 
regulated learning, often referred to as meta-cognition, and to encourage them to 
set their own goals while emphasizing collaboration and negotiation. Teachers are 
further called upon to provide scaffolding during the learning process, to encourage 
students to reflect on their own learning processes, to guide them through these 
reflections and to avoid acting as knowledge conduits (Jarvela, Hurme, & Jarvenoja, 
2011). King (2002) described constructivist learning as a deliberate process during 
which learners focus on their performance, consider factors that led them to particular 
actions and reflect on lessons from these experiences, all in order to perform better in 
the future. These activities encourage students, and in particular millennial students, 
to become critical thinkers and adaptive learners and can help them to more effectively 
understand their strengths and weaknesses, to use different (and more suitable) types 
of learning strategies in different situations, to better manage their time and efforts in 
order to achieve their academic goals, to lessen the pressures associated with these 
efforts, to engage in more critical and complex thinking and to learn how to take 
responsibility for their own learning (Alt, 2017). 

According to the third and last tenet of constructivist pedagogy (social activity), 
learning is a social activity. This principle, which emphasizes the cooperative nature 
of the learning process and the importance of dialogic thinking, is especially pertinent 
for millennial students. Millennial students have grown up working in groups and 
playing on teams. They gravitate towards group activities and appreciate the social 
aspects of learning (McMahon & Pospisil, 2005). Howe and Strauss (2007) similarly 
noted that millennial students thrive on social interactions and prefer group-based, 
rather than lecture-based, learning environments. Furthermore, millennial students 
were noted to prefer collaborative efforts that set clear goals, enhance motivation and 
involve authentic learning activities, over individual efforts (Nicoletti & Merriman, 
2007; Oblinger & Oblinger, 2005). 

It is therefore likely that millennial students would greatly benefit from active 
learning opportunities. Active learning strategies include discussions, reflection, 
group projects, cooperative problem-solving and dialogic thinking. Indeed, the con- 
structivist pedagogical approach has been described by Wegerif and De Laat (2011) 
as “moving learners into the space of dialogue”. Dialogic thinking involves the pro- 
motion of communities of inquiry, the advancement of dialogue skills through the 
use of forums of alternative voices and the induction of students into real and mean- 
ingful dialogues across cultural differences. Jarvela et al. (2011) maintained that 
successful engagement in such collaborative and dialogic learning involved core 
processes of self-regulated learning, effective use of learning strategies to participate 
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in collaborative interactions, meta-cognitive control and the regulation of motiva- 
tion and emotions. The role of teachers in such frameworks is to set up learning 
environments that function as real learning communities, where members can cre- 
ate genuine dialogues with each other, share their experiences, listen to others and 
learn from them. In particular, when applied to adult learning, and motivated by a 
lifelong perspective on education, constructivist pedagogy emphasizes the need “to 
cut across the limitations of traditional subject-based categories of knowledge and 
skills, the importance of recognizing a person’s prior experience and learning, and 
the importance of a ‘whole life’ perspective on learning rather than a narrow voca- 
tional view. This is a very different view on adult learning than that proposed within 
current formal systems of competency-based approaches to initial and continuing 
professional development and accreditation” (Education for Employment Project, 
2007, p. 17). 


Constructivist Pedagogy: Transforming Power Relationships 
in the Classroom 


Cornelius and Herrenkohl (2004) asserted that the introduction of new construc- 
tivist tools, including new participant structures, into classrooms, has the potential to 
transform a range of power relationships within that context, including ones between 
students and teachers, among students and between students and the learning mate- 
rials. Several scholars highlighted the benefits from such transformations. Esmonde 
(2009) noted that cooperative learning supported equitable learning environments for 
all students. Her analysis of group interactions within two activity structures, a group 
quiz and a presentation, showed that in both cases students that were part of more 
equitable groups (i.e. ones where power was more equally shared) tended to work 
collaboratively rather than as individuals. In another study, conducted in several mul- 
ticultural, multilingual classrooms in an elementary school in Canada, Esmonde and 
Caswell (2010) showed how collaborative inquiry projects, where teachers focused 
on social justice and were careful to honor the cultural and community knowledge 
of their students, can be used to teach mathematics more equitably. 

Some researchers (Cobb, Gresalfi, & Hodge, 2009) suggested that characteriza- 
tions of classrooms and of curricula should move beyond the more general terms 
of traditional or constructivist, arguing for the importance of “micro-cultures” in 
classrooms, and in particular for the importance of teachers’ conduct and teaching 
practices, and suggesting that the latter two might be central to the attainment of 
equality. 

Traditional power relations appear to challenge the application of constructivist 
principles in the classroom. Several studies have demonstrated the gaps between cur- 
rent classroom activities and constructivist reform recommendations. For example, 
Donnelly, McGarr, and O’ Reilly (2014) showed that complex power relations may 
continue to prevail within inquiry-based classrooms (i.e. ones that are associated 
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with constructivist learning environments). The authors claimed that teachers and 
students in inquiry—based classrooms may bring with them expectations that are 
entrenched in traditional practices. In particular, inquiry-based instruction was found 
to be impeded by the prevalence of distinctive and traditional features of power, such 
as teachers placing value on task completion over task understanding, and lack of stu- 
dent engagement in ownership of scientific ideas. The use of such traditional-based 
instruction methods, linked with traditional-based power relations, has been noted to 
present an important limiting factor for the capacity of teachers to create construc- 
tivist learning environments. Reinsvold and Cochran (2012) examined the dynamic 
discourse between a teacher and her students in a third-grade science classroom and 
the ways by which the teacher and the students initiated, prompted, responded and 
provided feedbacks. While the learning environment in this case had been claimed 
to be inquiry based, the authors noted that teacher-centered approaches were domi- 
nant and suggested that students’ relatively poor engagement with the subject matter 
reflected the teacher’s (traditional) use of power. 

Other researchers linked the gaps between classroom practice and pedagogic prin- 
ciples to the gaps between teachers’ beliefs and conceptions about learning. Beliefs, 
within this context, are seen as deep rooted personal histories that concern the nature 
of knowledge and its acquisition through personal learning experiences, whereas 
conceptions are viewed as instructional ideas that revolve around the nature of the 
content to be taught, teaching methods and ways by which students should learn the 
designated content (Da-Silva, Ruiz, & Porlan, 2006). Teachers’ beliefs, conceptions 
and identities have been conceptualized as filters through which new knowledge about 
teaching and learning is screened for viable teaching actions (Enyedy, Goldberg, & 
Welsh, 2005). It is the balance between them that has been claimed to determine 
teachers’ ability to bridge the gap between conceptions and beliefs. 

Assessment methodologies represent another important element that typifies con- 
structivist learning environments and one that is closely linked to power relations 
between teachers and students. Constructivist methodologies call on students to be 
involved in self- and/or peer assessment, thought to support dialogic and dynamic 
relationships between teachers and students. In order for students’ assessments, 
including self-assessment, to be democratic and educative, it is important that class- 
rooms serve as communities that involve both teachers and students and that together 
they set goals, practice skills and share experiences and norms of mutual support, 
trust, respect and cooperation (Duran, 2010). Such communities can challenge the 
traditional power relations that exist in universities and in academia in general. More 
specifically, constructivist pedagogy promotes formative (rather than summative) 
assessment, defined by its purpose: to help form, or shape, students’ learning during 
the learning process. Formative assessment is not merely a new assessment tech- 
nique; rather it represents a tool that fundamentally realigns and redefines power 
relations, as well as two power-related concepts, ‘authority’ and ‘expert’, in any 
given field (Lorente & Kirk, 2013). 

Alt and Raichel (2018) noted that formative assessment approaches have been 
informed by several critical pedagogues (e.g. Freire & Macedo, 1995; Giroux, 2011) 
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who perceived education as a way to set people free so that they could themselves 
become agents of social change: 


This emancipation could be achieved by enabling students to be at the core of the educational 
process through practices based on dialogic learning, equal relationships and democratic 
values. Thus, the purposes of alternatives to traditional forms of assessment are to elicit 
dialogue, democratic practice and critical thinking. To achieve the clear goal of social change, 
it is essential to create opportunities in the classroom to develop critical thinkers who are 
able to promote change in society through their experience, as well as their understanding of 
democratic processes. Critical pedagogy seeks to promote a democratic educational process 
through thinking about equality and social justice and questioning power structures in the 
classroom, which reproduce hegemonic relations in society more broadly. (p. 125) 


Constructivist Pedagogy and Academic Incivility 


Only scant literature examines the links between academic incivility and the novel 
teaching/learning approaches described in this book. This, despite evidence that 
links traditional learning environments to uncivil behaviors among faculty and stu- 
dents. One notable exception is a study by Alt and Itzkovich (2018) that exam- 
ined the impact of constructivist-based classroom activities on students’ perceptions 
of teachers’ uncivil behaviors. The authors postulated that teachers who use tradi- 
tional (non-constructivist) activities in their classrooms might demonstrate uncivil, 
authoritarian-based behaviors towards their students. Data were gathered from 150 
undergraduate students by means of the Perceived Faculty Incivility Scale (PFIS) and 
the Constructivist Learning in Higher Education Settings (CLHES) questionnaire. 
The latter included three constructs, in line with the constructivist pedagogy tenets: 
Constructive Activity, Teacher-Student Interaction and Cooperative Dialogue. Data 
was analyzed using the Partial Least Squares Structural Equation Modeling (PLS- 
SEM), recommended for the prediction of target constructs. Of the three exam- 
ined constructs, Cooperative Dialogue was found to be of the highest importance in 
reducing faculty incivility, followed by Constructive Activity and Teacher-Student 
Interaction. Hence, constructivist learning processes that foster dialogic thinking and 
support conflict resolution through dialogue, rather than through power, were found 
to promote democratic and respectful learning environments. The findings further 
affirm prior assumptions that in order to establish more democratic and respectful 
relationships in classrooms and in order to ensure that students are engaged in the 
learning material, it is important to establish meaningful dialogues between educators 
and learners and to base such dialogues on mutual respect, acceptance and support. 
This, in contrast with traditional-based epistemology where teachers tend to limit 
such dialogues. It should be noted that the dialogue-based pedagogical approach 
differs from the policy-based approach to education (Alt, 2015; Lachman, 2015) 
where zero tolerance towards faculty incivility is espoused. While the policy-based 
pedagogical approach is centered on the prevention of ‘wrong doing’, constructivist 
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learning environments are focused on promoting ‘right doing’ as an effective measure 
for curbing faculty incivility. 

Finally, the mediating role of Constructive Activity in the relationships between 
Cooperative Dialogue and faculty incivility, found in the study may owe to the impor- 
tance attached by constructivist teachers to students as individuals. For example, 
constructivist teachers are better able to assess students’ prior knowledge and to 
teach accordingly (Alt, 2014) and are more likely to integrate authentic situations 
and real-life tasks into class discussions, thereby ensuring that learning is relevant, 
personalized and interesting (Erstad, 2011). To achieve all these, it is important that 
teachers become familiar with the specific contexts in which learning takes place, 
and in particular with their students’ language, values and routines. It may be inferred 
that educators who are more familiar with the thoughts and values of their students 
may use this knowledge to facilitate successful dialogues in the classroom, which in 
turn may decrease faculty incivility. 


Constructivist Pedagogy: Confronting Millennial Students’ 
Incivility 


Earlier in this book we drew attention to the gaps between the expectations of mil- 
lennial students for advanced, democratic and constructivist teaching approaches 
and the actual methods used by lecturers in the classroom. As noted, and based on 
a range of testimonies, teachers in academic institutions tend to employ traditional, 
teacher-centered approaches. We have suggested that students may demonstrate their 
dissatisfaction with this gap by engaging in controversial classroom behaviors and 
that these may further lead to behaviors that can be interpreted by both students and 
teachers as uncivil. 

Conversely, according to Price (2009), millennial students react positively to con- 
structivist learning environments where teachers show interest in their students and 
where a variety of adaptive teaching strategies are employed. In such learning envi- 
ronments, learners are engaged in knowledge construction, carried out by socially 
negotiated tasks in real-life contexts, and regulate their own learning (Alt, 2014). 
Constructivist teachers who are attuned to their students’ needs can create a context 
for learning in which students become engaged in activities that interest them and 
where learning is encouraged and facilitated. Social constructivism can be embed- 
ded in classrooms by situating activities in contexts that are designed to increase 
group collaboration through better communication. Contrary to traditional pedagog- 
ical methods which rely on the mere transmission of knowledge, the new interdis- 
ciplinary constructivist approach offers a new basis for learning, where experiences 
retrieved from the past offer mediations to decipher present experiences and where 
lessons learned from prior inquiries may be turned towards a creative future (Perret- 
Clermont & Perret, 2011). This approach is considered an efficient way to help 
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teachers and learners cope with today’s accelerated change processes and with the 
subsequent exponential growth of knowledge. 

As noted earlier, student-centered pedagogy also decentralizes power and author- 
ity and therefore can be offered as a useful tool to confront uncivil behaviors that stem 
from teacher-centered power relations. Unlike conventional and well-structured ped- 
agogical approaches, student-centered pedagogy focuses on the self-regulated learner 
and shifts control over the learning process from an external agent into students, call- 
ing on them to exercise self-regulation, motivation and responsibility. For example, 
in one study of constructivist versus traditional learning environments (Sengupta- 
Irving & Enyedy, 2015), students in a student-driven setting were found to have 
significantly more positive views of learning, engaged more frequently in data while 
strategizing and were more involved in questioning co-learners and in aligning out- 
comes with prior experiences, as compared with their peers in a highly-guided learn- 
ing environment. That, despite equivalent gains in knowledge acquisition in the two 
settings. 


Methods to Narrow the Hierarchical Gap Between Teachers 
and Students 


Faculty incivility has been attributed, in part, to a power imbalance between students 
and lecturers. itis therefore possible that steps that narrow this power gap could reduce 
this form of incivility. Use of constructivist approaches to learning and teaching may 
promote non-hierarchic, non-authoritarian learning environments and could foster 
rational-based learning where students are respected and valued. To this end, several 
constructivist-based approaches to teaching, learning and assessment are offered. 

Problem-based learning (PBL) is a teaching-learning method that uses problems as 
the starting point for the acquisition and integration of new knowledge (Walker, Leary, 
Hemlo-Silver, & Ertmer, 2015). This student-centered approach places learners at 
the center of teaching-learning-assessment activities and encourages them to take 
full responsibility over the learning process by initiating it and contributing to it. 
It is suggested that PBL-trained students become independent and active learners 
who are able to integrate their own experiences into multidisciplinary processes of 
knowledge acquisition. 

Walker et al. (2015) defined several basic principles that characterize the PBL 
approach: (1) Learners are presented with open-ended questions that do not have 
a single “right” answer. Such questions encourage them to find various solutions 
to future problems; (2) PBL is a learner-centered, self-directed and collaborative 
approach. Learners are encouraged to work together to analyze and characterize 
problems, assess the gaps between the knowledge they have and the knowledge that 
is required to solve these problems, acquire the missing knowledge and complete 
their tasks; (3) Teaches act as facilitators. They first guide learners by presenting 
them with meta-cognitive questions, but this role diminishes as learning progresses. 
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Throughout the learning process teachers can provide needed content in order to 
shape the process or in order for students to complete their tasks successfully; (4) 
Problems must be authentic, multidisciplinary and context specific. Learners are 
expected to investigate many topics related to a variety of areas in order to reach 
sustainable solutions. 

The premise of PBL is that students who are actively involved in the learning pro- 
cess are better able to understand and remember the learned principles and are more 
likely to apply these principles to future problems (Walker & Leary, 2009). Beardon 
(1995) contended that PBL promotes a personal and meaningful involvement in the 
learned content as compared with traditional, passive learning methods. PBL-trained 
students learn the benefits of group learning, develop interpersonal communication 
skills and embrace a sense of belonging to their learning community. 

A variant of PBL, the Values and Knowledge Education (VaKE) approach to learn- 
ing is linked to knowledge acquisition and to actual improvements in efficacy and 
skills and provides learners with more resources and opportunities for learning. The 
VaKE approach fosters effective interpersonal relationships and strives to empower 
learners to take more effective actions in the classroom. Similar to PBL, VaKE is 
based on the constructivist approach to learning (Patry et al., 2013) and provides a 
teaching tool that combines morality and values with knowledge, with an emphasis 
on social behaviors and the development of critical thinking. 

As part of the VaKE process, problems are solved through teamwork and by 
discussing the pros and cons of alternative strategies. At the same time, learners are 
encouraged to consider the value aspects of each problem and to find the information 
that 1s necessary in order to form and support their arguments. VaKE introduces adult 
students to topics that are relevant to their profession, clarifies the values associated 
with these topics, allows students to form independent opinions and emphasizes 
the importance of dialogue for reaching these goals. Peer dialogues about ethical 
dilemmas might set the path to finding viable solutions (Alt & Raichel, 2018). 

While promoting highly autonomous student work, the VaKE approach is claimed 
to provide a set of learning opportunities and dilemmas in which teachers and stu- 
dents share responsibility for the learning process. Teachers are considered to be 
‘orchestrators of learning’ and are tasked with a range of functions and responsibili- 
ties. These include: initiating, organizing and managing appropriate and challenging 
learning situations; enforcing the ‘rules of discussion’ while supporting the argumen- 
tations of less powerful students; providing expert opinion, particularly when asked 
for by the students; and contributing to discussions by becoming co-constructors of 
knowledge (Weyringer, Patry, & Weinberger, 2012). Control and power relations are 
two elements that are central to this approach, as both are central to the shift from 
teachers’ traditional approach to teaching and learning to a constructivist approach. 
For teachers to adopt the VaKE approach, they should be convinced to take the role 
of learners alongside their students and to provide students with learning opportu- 
nities, rather than assuming the role of know-it-all authorities. As part of the VaKE 
approach, teachers are not entitled to intervene in the learning process but rather to 
submit propositions that can be accepted or rejected by the students. We may con- 
clude that in addition to providing teachers with a well-grounded theoretical basis 
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for teaching and learning, the VaKE approach requires teachers to re-assess and re- 
conceptualize their own practice of teaching, learning and assessment (Alt & Raichel, 
2018). 

A third pedagogical approach that has the potential to narrow the hierarchical gaps 
between teachers and students is ‘culturally relevant teaching’. This method depicts 
the classroom as a site for social change and calls for support and for practical and 
moral acknowledgement of the rights of varied groups within it (Ladson-Billings, 
1994). A subset of ‘culturally responsive teaching’, culturally relevant teaching 
adapts knowledge to learners and to the realities of their lives in order to create 
relevant learning experiences. Culturally responsive teaching validates the cultures 
of individual students and bridges the gaps between multicultural learning programs 
and varied teaching strategies (Aronson & Laughter, 2016). Accordingly, culturally 
responsive teachers are expected to possess knowledge and professional flexibility 
that would enable them to understand students’ ethnic, social and cultural differences 
in order to enrich their own knowledge about multiculturalism and in order to iden- 
tify the obvious and hidden dilemmas within these cultural contexts (Abington-Pitre, 
2015; Gay, 2010, 2013). 

Drawing on this approach, the Multicultural Narrative Pedagogy proposes three 
elements that are central to multicultural learning environments: motivation to create 
familiarity with the other while exposing cultural and conflictual aspects of unequal 
groups (Erickson, 2010; Ramaekers, 2010); creating a space in which physical, social 
and emotional conditions facilitate awareness and discourse (Ben Ezer, 2012); and 
providing participants with opportunities to express personal and cultural narratives 
(Kang & Hayatt, 2010). Multicultural narratives are defined as vignettes or short case 
studies featuring one or more multicultural themes or issues. Of those, educators 
should carefully select experiences that are educative, meaningful and significant 
for the students. Multicultural narrative pedagogy aims to develop self-awareness, 
allows students to examine their own place in society and encourages a personal voice. 
Parallel to this focus on the individual, multicultural narrative pedagogy also aims to 
develop an awareness of the ‘other’ and encourages the examination of inequalities 
and of contradictory voices. Such practices are fundamental for achieving genuine 
equality in the classroom (Alt & Raichel, 2018). 

Finally, we would like to propose here a formative peer-assessment method 
that has been demonstrated to promote non-hierarchic and non-authoritarian learn- 
ing environments (Assessment Tools for Higher Education Learning Environments 
[ASSET] Erasmus + co-funded project 2017-2020). Formative assessment refers to 
a range of formal and informal assessment procedures conducted by teachers during 
the learning process. Such assessments are conducted in order to modify teaching 
and learning activities and to improve student attainment. Feedbacks concerning both 
students and teachers typically involve qualitative comments (rather than scores) with 
a focus on the details of academic content and performance. 

When applied to learning environments, peer assessment calls on students to pro- 
vide feedbacks to other students. The peer assessment approach builds on the natural 
development process (learning from others) and enables students to gain a more 
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sophisticated understanding of learning gaps and a better grasp on learning pro- 
cesses in general. By so doing, students engage more deeply with course material, 
improve their assessment skills, and in turn, are better able to assess their own learn- 
ing and to take responsibility over it. As students become involved in setting learning 
criteria and goals, self-evaluation becomes a logical step in the learning process. Stu- 
dents are offered opportunities to take a meta-perspective in order to reflect on, and 
become aware of, their own cognition, their personal strengths and their personal 
weaknesses. Credible and appropriate peer assessment methods enable students to 
see each other as resources for knowledge and allow them to compare and evaluate 
their work against pre- determined criteria. Accordingly, peer assessment helps cre- 
ate a learning community within the classroom. At the same time, successful peer 
assessment methods require effective implementation and management in classroom 
environments that are supportive and rely on collaborative relationships to achieve 
mutual trust among the students and to develop skills such as communication, pre- 
sentation, argumentation and active listening (Wride, 2017). According to Topping 
(2009), peer assessment may be applied to a wide range of learners’ products and/or 
outputs, including: essays, portfolios, oral presentations, tests and a variety of skilled 
behaviors. Teachers can examine self- and peer assessments and use them to iden- 
tify students’ strengths and weaknesses. The effectiveness of this approach needs to 
be monitored through reflections on the process and students can be provided with 
guidelines and strategies for such reflections. In terms of classroom hierarchy, peer 
assessment promotes a shift from a lecturer-directed and authority-based teaching 
style to a student-negotiated, egalitarian learning process. Combined with conversa- 
tions and reflections on the assessment process, the peer-assessment method reduces 
the power imbalance between teachers and students in learning environments and 
the instances of incivility that are associated with this imbalance. 
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Epilogue 


Throughout this book we explored the roots of academic incivility, its precursors 
and its potential remedies. We began by describing workplace incivility, a wider 
framework for academic incivility. We then focused on personal skills and learning 
environments identified as the two main precursors to academic incivility. We con- 
cluded with a discussion of potential remedies. Although the interviews that form a 
significant element of this book were all conducted in Israel, the ideas they advance 
and the studies that were brought to support these ideas, including an extended view 
of Erasmus+ EU projects, represent the current state of global research. We therefore 
believe that this book offers a comprehensive global view of academic incivility and 
the ways to mitigate it, rather than a local case study. 

All in all, this book focused on remedies to academic incivility that employ per- 
sonal and interpersonal competencies and processes to moderate uncivil behaviors, 
and on immediate learning contexts, namely learning environments, that may sup- 
port such remedies. While these are all crucial for mitigating academic incivility, we 
feel that a comprehensive view of this troubling phenomenon requires us, readers 
and scholars alike, to rethink values, structures and cultures that shape the academic 
arena and trigger incivility within it. Without such consideration real change will not 
be achieved. 

First to be considered is the growing pressure on faculty members to publish 
their work. Twale (2017) noted that the pressure inherent to academic work might 
trigger instances of bullying. Similarly, Braxton, Proper, and Bayer (2011) addressed 
the pressure put on faculty members to publish more, and more often, in leading peer- 
reviewed venues, and suggested it to be one of the precursors of academic incivility. 
More specifically, the pressure to publish in order to secure or sustain a position in 
academia has been linked to passive incivility! of faculty toward students. Braxton 
et al. (2011) further maintained that unless teaching in academic institutions is valued 
as equally important, or even more important, than research, uncivil and inappropriate 
behaviors towards students in these settings will continue to be tolerated. 


'For a more in-depth understanding of Passive Incivility, please refer to Chap. 3 
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Indeed, the increasing demand to publish research papers came up repeatedly in 
interviews with faculty conducted for the purpose of this book. Most interviewees 
noted that publications were a criterion for promotion, for receiving research grants, 
and often for employment. For some, the demand for publications was a source 
of stress and subverted their efforts to devote time to teaching, to students and to 
students’ ever-increasing needs. The following statements were gathered from some 
of these interviews: 


It is abundantly clear to me that if I don’t publish, I am jeopardizing my future at the college. 
I feel this pressure constantly. It is even more stressful when you see others publish and 
become promoted. On the other hand, I rack my brains how to find the extra time to cope 
with students’ problems. They fill my inbox with messages. Sometimes when I’m writing 
I turn off my email feed for an entire day. Their messages are not always urgent. I have to 
divide my time rationally. But if I don’t reply to my WhatsApp messages within a minute, 
the students are offended; I will be labeled ‘unavailable’. In this state of affairs, in order to be 
considered a good teacher I would have to reply to their messages immediately and all day 
long. I see some colleagues spending hours on the phone with their students; when exactly 
do they have the time to write papers? (Y. A., male, 8 years teaching seniority) 


Each week I try to devote two days to research and two days to teaching. It’s not always 
enough, because I teach at two places. I feel the increasing demand, or desire, of colleges 
to resemble research institutes, to be like universities. I feel the pressure to publish. The 
equation is very simple, publish — and you will be promoted. Nevertheless, I really try not 
to do it at the expense of teaching, or at the expense of the students. I, as the teacher, pay the 
price. Sometimes the pressure is paralyzing; I sometimes avoid writing for long periods of 
time. (R. K., female, 7 years teaching seniority) 


I have no doubt that it [the pressure to publish] could lead lecturers to neglect their teaching 
duties and to concentrate on writing. There is an obvious conflict. If a paper comes back from 
being reviewed, I’m sure the lecturer would be tempted to revise it and would devote less 
time to students’ assignments. I noticed that over time lecturers have adopted the multiple- 
choice testing method. Who writes open-ended questions nowadays? Who has the time to 
read the answers? I ask myself if it [teachers putting less time into teaching] reduces the 
teaching quality, or more to the point, if the students learn less because of it. Believe me, 
they won’t complain about it. They won’t say that it undermines their studies, but in actual 
fact — doesn’t it? (D. G., male, 5 years teaching seniority) 


It may be concluded that the pressure to publish contributes to academic (passive) 
incivility either due to elevated stress levels among faculty, or at the very least by 
drawing faculty attention away from the need to adjust their teaching methods and 
the learning environments to the needs of the students. 

Regulations in academic institutions also play an important role in shaping the 
academic culture and the structure of academic processes. Such regulations concern 
many aspects of learning, including the tools with which learning environments are 
assessed by students. One such tool is teaching-evaluation surveys, often referred 
to as Student Evaluation of Teaching Effectiveness. As asserted by Beckman, Reed, 
Shanafelt, and West (2010), teaching effectiveness, largely determined by students’ 
assessments, 1s an important criterion for promotion in academia. However, although 
it is essential that the criteria for academic promotions address the different com- 
ponents of academic work, including teaching, emerging evidence suggests that 
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learners’ assessments of teachers may be influenced by factors unrelated to teach- 
ing effectiveness, such as student characteristics (age, sex and personality); course 
and class characteristics (size of class, subject matter); and instructor characteristics 
(gender, professional rank and grading methods). As stated by Theall and Franklin 
(2001), “Few issues in higher education are as sensitive, divisive, and political as 
faculty evaluation and in particular the quality and value of the information provided 
by students in their evaluations of teachers and courses” (p. 45). Indeed, evaluations 
can shape future relations in class, as evidenced by the following testimony from one 
faculty member in a rural college in Israel, collected for the purpose of this book: 


When students experience unpleasant encounters with their teachers, they are sure to report 
these experiences in the teacher-assessment forms. These forms provide room for comments, 
right at the very end, and students can use it to write their opinions on just about anything. 
However, I believe that if there is a real problem, it comes to light earlier on, before the end 
of the semester. They [the students] definitely know how to convey their complaints to the 
relevant people, such as to the head of their department. However, these surveys can create 
problems. I have to think twice if I want to be strict when I grade the students’ projects. I 
often ask myself — Am I too demanding? Sometimes I feel like a service provider, expected to 
provide good service where the students are the customers and the customer is always right... 
I find that very problematic. If I’m overly worried about what they [the students] are going 
to write about me in the survey, then one way to deal with these concerns is to lower grading 
standards. What can I do? At the end of the day, teachers are measured by these assessments. 
If my ratings are not high enough, I will be summoned by the head of the department for a 
discussion. My promotion could be withheld. This tool can be a double-edged sword. (E. S., 
A lecturer in the Department of Humanities in a rural college in Israel) 


As noted in the above testimony, the growing perception of student-faculty rela- 
tionships as a the relationships between service providers and clients, where “the 
customer is always right’, may contribute to behaviors which can be perceived by 
faculty as uncivil (such as eating during class, the private use of cellular phones dur- 
ing class, coming late to class, etc.). Teachers, on their part, may overlook instances 
of mild incivility in order to achieve higher teaching-effectiveness scores. This may 
further escalate destructive behaviors and increase uncivil encounters. For example, 
if teaching faculty teach the same group of students in two consecutive semesters, 
students’ evaluations in the first semester could impact the relationships in class dur- 
ing the second semester. Therefore, regulation of the evaluation process and of the 
way faculty members are evaluated by students is of importance and could shape 
some aspects of faculty-student relationships. 

These two cultural and structural aspects of present day teaching (i.e. the pressure 
to publish and student-teacher assessments) highlight the necessity to reconsider the 
value system in academia in order to deter incivility and foster mutual respect and 
consideration (Alt & Itzkovich, 2015; Twale & De Luca, 2008). While not part of the 
themes that formed the focus of this book, namely personal and interpersonal com- 
petencies and immediate learning contexts, these cultural and structural aspects are 
highly important to the study of incivility in high education settings and their exami- 
nation is likely to add to the present discussion and to provide a more comprehensive 
view of this phenomenon. 
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Throughout this book we highlighted the challenge of facing incivility in academia 
and the required changes in order to mitigate it. We called for two separate yet related 
changes to be implemented. The first concerns the need to reconsider the role of fac- 
ulty as teachers and the need to cultivate personal and inter-personal competencies 
in students and in faculty. In a world in which knowledge is both readily available 
and constantly changing, students look to academic institutions to acquire skills that 
would help them to build successful careers, adapt to change, be life-long learners, 
maintain their well-being and become positive and contributing members of soci- 
ety. Well-developed EI skills (in addition to other, closely related, soft skills) have 
been noted to advance all these goals. It is therefore recommended that academic 
institutions should cultivate EI competencies and integrate them into daily practice. 
Furthermore, in line with the wish to introduce constructivist learning environments 
in academia, social and emotional skills can help students to take responsibility over 
the learning process and to cope with the changes and uncertainties that are inher- 
ent to these environments. More specifically, well-developed EI skills can increase 
empathy among both students and teachers and can help them to communicate more 
positively with each other, thus reducing incivility. 

At the same time, we called for a change in the structure of learning. Higher 
education faculty should replace traditional teaching methods with a more construc- 
tivist approach to teaching (Alt, 2015). In line with this approach, teachers and 
students should develop social-emotional skills that support positive and nurtur- 
ing relationships. To that end, constructivist teaching methods have the potential to 
promote learning environments that are less authoritarian and more egalitarian and 
democratic, where new and positive interactions can emerge and where incivility is 
reduced. 

Taken together, these changes can promote safe learning environments in aca- 
demic institutions and beyond, a goal that all parties to the educational process 
should strive for. It is the mission that we, as scholars chose to pursue. Let us all 
hope that together we can achieve it. 
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